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Memorial  to  George  E.  McNeill 83 

Mexico :  Working  population 267 

Milk  received  at  Boston  : 

September,  1907 ■       ....  194 

October,  1907 270 
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Miners  in  Austria,  Accidents  to 65 

Miners  in  Great  Britain,  Royal  commission  on  liealtli  and  safety  of 144 

Mines  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Law  on  use  of  explosives  in  coal 258 

Mining.    See  President  on  labor  matters 224 

Minnesota:  Court  decii^ions  attecting  labor 183,261 

Minors.    -See  Women  and  minors. 

Montana:  Court  decision  affecting  labor, 260 

Movement  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  Massachusetts,  1906, 48 

Mule  spinners'  convention, 143 

Municipal  employees.  Convention  of 210 

Municipal  pawnshops  in  France  and  Germany,  .    ' 41 

Mutual  benefit  associations  in  Massachusetts,  1906,  Employees' 45 

Native  labor.  Alien  versus 201 

Need  of  industrial  education  in  tlie  textile  industry, 240 

Netherlands : 

Free  employment  offices,  1906 38 

Law  for  protection  of  workmen 256 

New  Jersey:  Court  decisions  affecting  labor, 261,262 

New  South  Wales.    See  Great  Britain  and  Dominions. 

New  York : 

Court  decision  affecting  labor 188 

Employment  in  New  York  State,  1907, 197 

New  York  Central  lines.  Apprentice  system  on  the 167 

Physical  welfare  of  children 203 

Trade  unions,  1906, 53 

Night-work  for  women  in  industrial  employments.  International  convention  prohibiting    .        .        .  249 

North  Carolina : 

School  of  technology.  New 61 

Textile  industry 210 

Norway : 

Employment  bureaus  legislation 253 

Free  employment  offices,  1906 39 

Strikes  and  lockouts,  1906, 196 

Ohio: 

Co-operative  and  profit-sharing  plan,  Cleveland 61 

Court  decision  affecting  labor 190 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum  industry, 247 

Old-age  insurance,  Switzerland 146 

Old-age  pensions 75 

Old-age  pensions  for  printers ■    ■  211 

Old-age  pensions  in  Denmark, 266 

Old-age  pensions.    See  also  Federal  pension  and  retirement  system 145 

Oriental  labor 267 

Overtime  bill,  Massachusetts,  1907 142 

Panama :  General  statistical  office  established, 160 

Pawnshops  in  England, 45 

Pawnshops  in  France  and  Germany,  Municipal 41 

Peace  foundation,  Industrial 211 

Peaceful  settlement  of  labor  difficulties, 171 

Pennsylvania: 

Carnegie  institute,  Pittsburg, 60 

Court  decision  affecting  labor 262 

Immigrant  exodus, 201 

Pension  and  retirement  system,  Federal 145 

Pensions,  Old-age 75,  145,  211,  266 

People's  university 210 

Phosphorus  in  manufacture  of  matclies.  International  convention  prohibiting  use  of  wliite  (yellow)  251 
Physical  conditions.  Defective,  in  Massachusetts,  1905: 

No.  1.    Deaf, 13 

No.  2.    Acute  diseases, 149 

No.  3.    Chronic  diseases, 176 

No.  4.    Maimed,  lame,  and  deformed 212 

Physical  welfare  of  children, 203 

Picketing.    See  Court  decisions. 

Place  of  birth  of  inhabitants  of  Boston 7 

Place  of  birth  of  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts 1 

Population : 

Boston,  Place  of  birth  of  inhabitants  of 7 

British  mill  towns.  Birth  rates  in 157 

Brazil,  1906,  1907 268 
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Buenos  Aires,  1907 268 

Costa  Rica.  1906 268 

Denmark,  1906, 266 

Framingliam,  May  13, 1907, 63 

Haverhill,  October  10,  1907,       . 270 

Lawrence,  April  13,  1907, 63 

Massachusetts,  Place  of  birth  of  inhabitants  of 1 

Mexico,  Working  population  of 267 

Uruguay,  1906, 26S 

Practical  arts,  Instruction  for  girls  in          .        .        .     _ 79 

Pressmen  and  typothetne,  Controversy  of 173,  205 

Print  cloth  cuts,  Standard  length  of 98 

Printers,  Old-age  pensions  for 211 

Printers' strike,  Assessment  for  the 206 

Printing  pressmen,  Troubles  of  the 205 

Prolit-sharing  and  co-operative  plan,  Cleveland,  Ohio 61 

Prosperous  condition  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Massachusetts 72 

Public  works,  Fair  wages  on  Canadian 169 

Quebec.    See  Great  Britain  and  Dominions. 

Railroad  accidents  in  Belgium,  1905 267 

Railroad  accidents.    See  President  on  labor  matters, 221 

Railroad  and  street  railway  accidents  in  Massachusetts: 

September,  1907 194 

October,  1907 270 

Railroad  employees  in  Italy,  Legislation  affecting 268 

Railroad  employees  in  the  United  States,  Compensation  of 63 

Railroads,  Employers'  lialMlity  on 165 

Railroads     See  a/.w  Apprentice  system  on  the  New  York  Central  lines, 167 

Railway  strike  in  England  threatened, 146,  208 

Receipts  of  milk  at  Boston: 

September,  1907, 194 

October,  1907, 270 

Recent  court  decisions  relating  to  labor.    See  Court  decisions. 

Recent  foreign  labor  legislation, 248 

Referenda  of  international  typographical  union, 174 

Relations  between  employer  and  employee,  How  to  establish  better 162 

Retail  co-opei'ative  societies  in  Switzerland,  1906, 164 

Retail  prices  in  Massachusetts  for  articles  of  household  consumption,  October,  UK)7,    ....  225 

Retirement  system,  Federal  pension  and 145 

Rolling  mills,  German  law  on  employment  of  women  and  children  in  forges  and          ....  256 

Royal  commission  on  health  and  safety  of  miners  in  Great  Britain 144 

Russia: 

Free  employment  offices  in  Finland,  1903-1906, 36 

Technical  education, 144 

Safety  of  miners  in  Great  Britain,  Royal  commission  on  health  and 144 

Saint  Lucia.    See  Great  Britain  and  Dominions. 

Salaries  paid  labor  officials 265 

Sanitary  conditions  in  the  bookbinding  trade  in  London, 259 

Savings  bank  insurance  in  Massachusetts, 143 

Saxou  factory  sUitistics, 268 

School  of  technology  in  North  Carolina,  A  new 61 

School.    See  also  Education. 

Settlement  of  threatened  railway  strike  in  England, 208 

Sheep  renting  in  Massachusetts, 59 

Sheep  shearers,  Law  of  South  Australia  on  shelter  for 257 

Shipbuilding  in  Massachusetts,  1905, 181 

Shoe  centres  in  Massachusetts,  Labor  conditions  in  three 74 

Shoe  workers' controversy,  Status  of  the 73,141,172 

Shoe  workers'  controversy.    See  also  Court  decisions, 58 

Shoe  workers'  union,  Finances  of  the  boot  and 206 

Shoemakers,  Brockton  and  Lynn, 206 

Sick  benefit  funds  in  Denmark 266 

Silk  schools  in  France.    See  Technical  education  abroad, 144 

Social  statistics:  Defective  physical  conditions  in  Massachusetts,  1905: 

No.  1.    Deaf, 13 

No.  2.    Acute  diseases, 149 

No.  3.    Chronic  diseases, 176 

No.  4.    Maimed,  lame,  and  deformed 212 

South  Australia.     See  Great  Britain  and  Dominions. 

Southern  textile  conference, 175 

Spain :  Workingmen's  associations,     .                 200 
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Framiagham,  May  13,  1907, 63 

Haverhill,  October  10,  1907, 270 

Lawrence,  April  13,  1907, 63 

Special  German  census  of  commerce  and  industry, 66 

Spinning  and  weaving  of  flax  and  tow  in  England,  Hygienic  regulations  for 256 

Standard  length  of  print  cloth  cuts 98 

Statistical  abstracts, 63 

Statistical  bureaus  in  Argentina,  Cliile,  and  Panama,  Xew 160 

Statistics  of  Denmark, 266 

Status  of  the  shoe  workers'  controversy 73, 141, 172 

Steamship  service,  Foreign 66 

Stone  and  brick  masons.     See  Union  of  masters  and  craftsmen 77 

Straits  Settlements.    See  Great  Britain  and  Dominions. 

Street  cars  in  Quebec,  Law  requiring  vestibules  on 257 

Street  railway  accidents  in  Massachusetts : 

September,  1907 194 

October,  1907, 270 

Strikes  and  labor  contracts  in  France, 190 

Strikes  and  lockouts : 

Denmark,  1901-1905 267 

England :  Threatened  railway  strike 146,  208 

Fall  River  docks 174 

Germany,  1906 158 

Great  Britain.    See  Conciliation  in  Great  Britain, 158 

Massachusetts,  1881-1905, 81 

Norway,  1906 196 

Sweden,  1906, 159 

United  Kingdom,  1906 198 

United  States,  1881-1905, 156 

United  States : 

Bookbinders  and  printing  pressmen,  1907, 144 

Telegraphers' strike.  End  of 202 

Subventions  to  unemployed  funds  in  France, 268 

Sunday  labor  in  France,  Co-operative  societies  and 197 

Sunday  rest  laws : 

Austria, 252, 257 

France 252 

Germany, 253 

Massachusetts,  1907, 142 

Sweden : 

Free  employment  offices,  1906, 40 

Labor  disputes,  1906, 159 

Swedish  arbitration  law,  1906 62 

Switzerland : 

Apprenticeship  law,  Basel, 252 

Free  employment  oflices,  1906, 40 

Hours  of  labor  in  hotels  and  public  houses,  Law  of  Basel  on     .        .        .■ 257 

Hygienic  school  innovations 199 

Night-work  in  bakehouses,  etc.,  in  Tessin,  Decree  forbidding 257 

Old-age  insurance.  Canton  of  Vaud 146 

Retail  co-operative  societies,  1906, 164 

Tannery  schools  needed 60 

Tax,  Danish  income 159 

Technical  education  abroad, 144 

Technology  in  North  Carolina,  A  new  school  of 61 

Telegraphers'  strike,  End  of 202 

Textile  conference.  Southern 175 

Textile  industry  in  North  Carolina 210 

Textile  industry,  need  of  industrial  education  in  the 240 

Textile  instruction  at  North  Adams 59 

Textile  school  at  Ludlow, 211 

Textile  school  for  union  looraflxers,  Lawrence, 143 

Textile  workers  ask  for  54-hour  law 209 

Textiles,  Union  label  on ••        .  175 

Textiles.    See  also  Spinning  and  Weaving. 

Tobacco,  Austrian  law  on  Sunday  work  in  sale  of      ...        .                257 

Tow,  EngUsh  hygienic  regulations  for  spinning  and  weaving  flax  and 256 

Trade  union  notes : 

Beneflts  paid  by  trade  unions,  1905-06, 52 

Boston  building  trades  section 52 

Conventions  of  international  unions, 52 
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American  federation  of  labor,  Twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of 204,  264 

Assessment  for  the  printers'  strike, 206 

Austria,  1906 161 

Barbers' state  convention,  Massachusetts, 174 

Canada,  190(i, 53 

Canada,  1907, 163 

Controversy  of  pressmen  and  typothetje, 173,  205 

Convention  of  municipal  employees, 210 

Finances  of  boot  and  shoe  workers'  union, 206 

Iron  molders'  apprenticeship  ratio 208 

Labor  conditions  in  three  shoe  centres, 74 

Labor  day  observances  in  Massachusetts, 82 

Mule  spinners'  convention 143 

New  York,  1906, 53 

Old-age  pensions  for  printers, 211 

Referenda  of  international  typographical  union, 174 

Salaries  paid  labor  officials 265 

Shoe  workers'  controversy, 73,  141,  172 

Shoemakers,  Brockton  and  Lynn 206 

Spain,  1907 200 

Textile  school  for  union  loonifixers,  Lawrence 143 

Textile  workers  ask  for  54-hour  law, 209 

Trade  union  congress,  British 77 

Trade  union  directory  for  1907, 79,  104 

Trade  unions  and  industrial  education, 204 

Troubles  of  the  printing  pressmen, 205 

Union  label  on  textiles, 175 

Troubles  of  the  boot  and  slioe  workers 73, 141,  172 

Troubles  of  the  printing  pressmen, 205 

Typothetae,  Controversy  of  pressmen  and 193,  205 

Unemployed  funds  in  France,  Subventions  to 268 

Unemployment  legislation:  England,  France,  Norway,  and  Scotland 259 

Union  label  on  textiles 175 

Union  of  masters  and  craftsmen, 77 

United  States  : 

Compensation  of  railroad  employees 63 

Failures,  1906, 64 

Federal  employers'  liability  act, 184 

Federal  immigration  law,  1907, 147 

Federal  pension  and  retirement  system, 145 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum  industry 247 

Strikes  and  lockouts,  1881-1905 156 

Uruguay : 

Bureau  of  labor 61 

Population,  1906 268 

Wage  agreements  in  Fall  River  cotton  mills,       . 27 

Wages  on  Canadian  public  works.  Fair 169 

Washington:  Court  decision  affecting  labor, 185 

Weavers,  Fall  River,  Agreement  of 98 

Weaving  flax  and  tow  in  England,  Hygienic  regulations  for  spinning  and 256 

Welfare  of  children.  Physical 203 

Wisconsin  :  Court  decisions  relating  to  labor 58,  189 

Women  and  children  in  forges  and  rolling  mills,  German  law  on  employment  of          ....  256 

Women  and  children  in  glass  works,  Belgian  law  on  employment  of 258 

Women  and  minors,  Ten-hour  law  for.    See  Court  decisions. 

Women  in  industrial  employments  International  convention  prohibiting  night-work  for    .        .        .  249 

Women      i>e  aiso  Female  labor  in  Prance, 65 

Women's  educational  and  industrial  union, 63 

Working  population  of  Mexico 267 

Workingmeu's  associations  in  Spain 200 

Workingmen's  insurance.     See  also  Old-age  pensions 75 

Workingmeu's  insurance.    .See  also  Savings  bank  insurance  in  Massachusetts 143 

Workmen  in  compressed  air  in  the  Netherlands,  Law  for  protection  of 256 

Workmen's  compensation  acts  in  foreign  countries 153 

Wyoming:  Court  decision  affecting  labor 260 

y.  M.  C.  A.  evening  institute,  Boston.     See  People's  University, 210 

Y.  M.  C.  A.    ,See  a?so  Textile  instruction  at  North  Adams 59 
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THE   PLACE   OF  BIRTH   OF   THE   INHABITANTS  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


By  the  Decennial  Census  taken  May  1,  1905,  the  place  of  birth  of 
each  inhabitant  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  was  ascertained.  In  the 
table  which  follows,  the  native  born  are  classified  by  States  and  the 
foreign  born  by  countries,  or  divisions  thereof,  with  specification  of  sex. 

Table  I.  —  Place  of  Birth,  Native  and  Foreign  Born,  by  Sex.    For  the  State. 


Place  of  Birth. 


Females  Both  Sexes 


KatlTe  Born. 

Alabama 

Alaska, 

Arizona 

Arkansas, 

California 

Colorailo 

Connecticut, 

Delaware, 

District  ot  Colunibia. 

Florida 

Geoi'gia, 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana, 

Indian  Territory,     .... 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana, 

Maine, 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts,  .... 

Town  named,      .... 

other  towns,        .... 

Not  specified,      .... 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska,  

Nevada,     

New  Hampshire,      .... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico, 

New  York,         ..... 
North  Carolina,        .... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma, 

Oregon, 

Pennsylvania, 

Philippine  Islands,  .... 

Rhode  Island, 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas, 

United  States,  n.  $.,  ... 

Utah 

Vermont 


1,016,993 

1,068,643 

2,085,636 

257 

241 

498 

3 

3 

6 

20 

9 

29 

77 

85 

162 

1,374 

958 

2,332 

302 

283 

685 

17,220 

19,017 

36,237 

302 

286 

688 

745 

815 

1,560 

320 

302 

622 

652 

790 

1,442 

1 

1 

2 

31 

19 

50 

2,536 

3,014 

5,550 

663 

777 

1,440 

19 

19 

38 

702 

884 

1,586 

367 

452 

819 

542 

572 

1,114 

276 

265 

541 

44,487 

50,754 

95,241 

1,515 

1,555 

3,070 

81G,4G0 

848,042 

1,665,102 

547,300 

557,205 

1,104,505 

268,572 

290,890 

559,462 

588 

547 

1,135 

1,790 

1,981 

3,771 

777 

931 

1,708 

123 

155 

278 

703 

758 

1,461 

89 

79 

168 

282 

291 

673 

36 

44 

80 

31,211 

33,987 

65,198 

3,758 

4,087 

7,846 

23 

35 

58 

35,606 

38,539 

74,145 

1,702 

2,009 

3,711 

107 

97 

204 

2,708 

3,031 

5,739 

11 

5 

16 

99 

82 

181 

6,392 

6,877 

13,269 

2 

- 

2 

14,852 

15,356 

30,208 

660 

880 

1,540 

74 

90 

164 

294 

319 

613 

241 

261 

502 

1,889 

2,468 

4,357 

.54 

48 

102 

19,801 

20,885 

40,666 

in 
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Table  I.  —  Place   of  Birth,  Native  and  Foreign  Born,   hy   Sex.     For  the  State 

—  Concluded. 


Place  of  Bikth. 


Males 


Both  Sexes 


Nntive  Born  — Con. 

Vii-fjiiiia 

Washincfton, 

AVest  Virginia, 

AVisconsiu 

Wyoming, 

Foreign  Born. 

Africa 

American  citizens  fljorn  abroad), 
American  citizens  (i)om  at  sea),    . 

Armenia, 

At  Sea 

Australia, 

Austria,     ........ 

Bohemia, 

Hungary 

Not  specilied 

Asia,  n.  s., 

Belgium, 

British  rossessions,  Other 

Bulgaria, 

Canada  Kuglieh, 

Canada  French 

Central  America 

China, 

Ciil)a, 

Denmark, 

England 

Finlan<l 

Foreign  born,  n.  s 

France,      ........ 

Germany, 

Badeii, 

Bavaria, 

Prussia 

Saxony 

Wurteinburg, 

Other  Possessions, 

Not  specified, 

Greece 

Hawaii, 

Holland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan,        

IMcxico, 

New  Brunswick,       .        ... 

Newfoundland, 

Norway 

Nova  Scotia 

Philippine  Islands 

Poland, 

Porto  Rico, 

Portugal, 

Portugal  (Western  Islands),  .... 

Prince  Kdward  Island 

Rumania, 

Russia 

Scotland, 

Servia 

South  America 

Brazil 

Not  specifled, 

Spain, 

Sweden,    • 

Switzerland 

Syria, 

Turkey 

Wales, 

West  Indies 

Jiecapiiulation. 

Native  born, 

Foreign  born, 

Total  Population  of  the  State, 


3,603 
52 
185 
962 
36 

444,596 

86 

2,513 

36 

2,170 

195 

175 

10,070 

474 

5,170 

4,435 

102 

666 

441 

43 

21,421 

59,070 

9 

1,698 

102 

1,713 

41,5.36 

5,316 

(i 

2,372 

15,770 

587 

1,494 

3,161 

2,035 

478 

698 

7,323 

4,093 

21 

743 

98,773 

32,314 

84 

34 

10,152 

4,646 

2,399 

28,356 

8 

13,127 

41 

3,967 

11,284 

5,467 

242 

27.191 

11,882 

2 

180 

69 

111 

143 

18,242 

649 

1,952 

1,575 

734 

870 


1,016,993 
444,596 


1,461,589 


4,160 
58 
187 

1,174 
26 

473,448 

48 

4,157 

60 

681 

221 

145 

9,7(11 

482 

5,090 

4,189 

63 

463 

367 

8 

28,557 

59,178 

6 

20 

58 

1,214 

42,357 

4,408 

1 

2,141 

14,.^S'J 

.599 

1,406 

3,130 

1,872 

515 

()05 

6,455 

579 

14 

646 

137,601 

18,244 

14 

16 

14,565 

5,938 

2,086 

37,775 

1 

8,183 

20 

3,293 

9,575 

8,182 

202 

22,113 

12,781 

3 

141 

59 

82 

78 

19,274 

584 

1,429 

4.52 

803 

481 


1,068,643 
473,448 


7,763 
110 
372 

2,136 
62 

918,044 

134 

6,670 

86 

2,851 

416 

820 

10,840 

956 

10,260 

8,624 

165 

1,019 

808 

61 

49,976 

118,248 

14 

1,718 

160 

2,927 

83,893 

9,724 

7 

4,613 

:i0,3n8 

1,186 

2,900 

6,291 

3,907 

993 

1,303 

13,778 

4,672 

35 

1,289 

236,374 

60,558 

98 

50 

24,717 

10,584 

4,485 

66,131 

9 

21,310 

61 

7,260 

20,859 

13,649 

444 

49,304 

24,663 

6 

321 

128 

193 

221 

37,616 

1,233 

3,881 

2,027 

1,537 

1,351 


2,085,636 
918,044 


1,.542,091 


3,003,680 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  3,003,680  persons  resident  in 
the  Commonwealth  in  1905,  2,085,636,  or  69,44  per  cent,  were  native 
born.  In  1895,  69.41  per  cent  were  native  born.  Of  the  total  population 
in   1905,   1,461,589,  or  48.66  per  cent,   were  males   and   1,542,091,  or 
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51.34  per  cent,  were  females.  Of  the  native  born,  48.76  per  cent  were 
males  and  51.24  per  cent  were  females,  and  of  the  foreign  born,  48.43 
per  cent  were  males  and  51.57  per  cent  were  females.  A  decided  excess 
of  females  over  males  was  shown  by  those  born  in  the  following  countries : 
Ireland,  !N'ova  Scotia,  Canada  (English),  Sweden,  Scotland,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward  Island,  and  ISTewfoundland. 

Table  II  exhibits  the  number  of  native  and  foreign  born,  by  place  of 
birth,  in  the  State  in  1895  and  1905,  and  the  increases  and  decreases  in 
the  latter  as  compared  with  the  former  year  expressed  in  numbers  and 
percentages. 

Table  II.  —  Comparison.     Native  and  Foreign  Born,  1S95,  1905.     For  the  State. 


Place  of  Birth. 


NatiTe  Born. 

Alabama,        .         .         .         .         . 

Alaska,  ...... 

Arizona,         .         .         .         .         . 

Arkaueas,       .... 

California 

Colorado,        .         .         .         .         , 
Connecticut,  .         .         .         .         , 
Delaware,       .... 
DlBtrict  of  Columbia,     . 
Florida,  ..... 
Georgia,  .         .         .         .         , 

Hawaii,  ..... 
Idaho,     ...... 

Illinois 

Indiana,  .... 

Indian  Territory,   ... 
Iowa,      ..... 

Kaneas 

Kentucky,      .         .         .         .         , 

Louisiana 

Maine,    ...... 

Maryland 

MaxHachuRetta,       .         .         .         . 

Town  named,    .         .         .         . 

Other  towns,     .         .         .         . 

Not  Bpecitied,    .        .        .        , 

Michigan 

Minnesota,  .  .  .  .  . 
Miseigeippi,  .  .  .  .  . 
Missouri,  .  .  .  .  . 
Montana.         .         .         .         .         , 

Nebraska, 

Nevada,  .         .         .         .         . 

New  Hampshire,  .  .  .  . 
New  Jersey,  .  .  .  .  . 
New  Mexico,  .         .         .         . 

New  York,     .         .         .         .         , 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon,  .         .         .         .         , 

Pennsylvania,         .         .         .         , 
Philippine  Islands, 
Rhode  Island,         .         .         .         . 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota,        .         .         .         , 

Tennessee 

Texas '       , 

United  States,  n.  ».,... 

Utah, 

Vermont,  .  .  .  .  . 
Virginia,  .  .  .  .  , 
Washington,  .         .         .         , 

M'cst  Virginia,  .  .  .  , 
Wisconsin,  .  .  .  .  , 
Wyoming,      .         .         ,         .         , 

ForelBH  Boru. 

Africa 

American  citizens  (born  abroad), 
American  citizens  (born  at  sea),  , 
Armenia,        .... 


1,735,253 

334 

n 

104 
1,557 

357 
30,282 

481 
1,272 

440 

915 

34 

4,059 

923 

18 

1,198 

679 

801 

538 

93,115 

2,669 

1,366.988 

893,326 

466,280 

6,382 

2,446 

1,056 

186 

1,066 

69 

349 

69 

62,279 

5,796 

33 

62,003 

2,499 

101 

4,265 

100 
9,493 

25,324 

931 

89 

406 

328 

4,387 

57 

37,431 

6,908 

48 

229 

1,591 

39 

764,930 

129 

4,855 

73 

1  _ 


2,085,636 

498 

6 

29 

162 

2,332 

585 

36,237 

588 

1,560 

622 

1,442 

2 

50 

5,550 

1,440 

38 

1,586 

819 

1,114 

541 

95,241 

3,070 

1,66.5,702 

1,104,505 

559,462 

1,135 

3,771 

1,708 

278 

1,461 

168 

573 

80 

65,198 

7,845 

58 

74,145 

3,711 

204 

5,739 

16 

181 

13,269 

2 

30,208 

1,540 

164 

613 

502 

4,357 

102 

40,686 

7,763 

110 

372 

2,136 

62 

918,044 

134 

6,670 

86 

2,851 


Increase  (+)  or 

Decrease  ( — )  in  190.5  as 

Compared  with  1895 


Numbers         Percentages 


+360,383 

+164 

+18 
+58 
+775 
+228 
+5,955 
+107 
+288 
+182 
+527 

+16 

+1,491 

+  517 

+20 

+388 

+240 

+313 

+3 

+2,126 

+401 

+200,114 

+211,179 

+93,182 

—5,247 

+1,325 

+652 

+92 

+395 

+99 

+224 

+11 

+2,919 

+2,049 

+25 

+12,142 

+1,212 

+103 

+1,474 

+81 

+3,776 

+2 

+4,884 

+609 

+75 

+207 

+174 

—30 

+45 

+3,255 

+855 

+62 

+143 

+545 

+23 

+153,114 

+5 

+1,816 

+13 


+20.19 

+49.10 

+163.64 
+55.77 
+49.78 
+63.87 
+19.67 
+22.25 
+22.64 
+41.36 
+57.60 

+47.06 
+36.73 
+56.01 

+111.11 
+32.39 
+41.45 
+  39.08 
+0.66 
+2.28 
+  15.02 

+21.90 
+23.64 
+19.98 
-82.22 
+54.17 
+  61.74 
+49.46 
+37.05 

+143.48 
+64.18 
+15.94 
+  4.69 
+35.35 
+75.76 
+19.58 
+48.60 

+101.98 
+34.66 

+81.00 
+39.78 

+19.29 
+65.41 
+  84.27 
+50.99 
+  53.05 

—0.68 
+78.95 

+8.70 
+12.38 
+129.17 
+62.45 
+34.26 
+58.97 

+20.02 

+3.88 
+37.38 
+17.81 


T 


1  Not  kept  separate  in  1895. 
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Table  II.  —  Comparison. 


Native  and  Foreign  Born,  1895,  1905. 
—  Concluded. 


For  the  State 


Place  op  Birth. 


Foreign  Born  —  Con. 

At  Sea, 

Australia 

Auslriii,  ...... 

Bohemia,  ...... 

Hungary 

Not  specified,    ..... 
Aeia,  n.  s  ,     . 

Belgium, 

British  PossesBions,  Other,  . 
Bulgaria,         ...... 

Canada  English,     ..... 

Canada  French,      ..... 

Central  America,   ..... 

China,     ....... 

Cuba,      ....... 

Denmark,       ...... 

England,  ...... 

Finland,  ...... 

Foreign  born,  n.  s., 

France 

Germany,       ...... 

Baden, 

Bavaria 

Prussia,     ...... 

Saxony,      ...... 

Wurtemburg,    ..... 

Other  Possessions 

Not  specified,    ..... 
Greece,  ....... 

Hawaii 

Holland 

Ireland 

Italy,       

Japan 

Mexico,  ....... 

New  Brunswick 

Newfoundland,      ..... 

Norway,  ...... 

Nova  Scotia,  ...... 

Philippine  Islands 

Poland,  ....... 

Porto  Rico 

Portugal,        ...... 

Portugal  (Western  Islands), 

Prince  Edward  Island,  .... 

Rumania 

Russia,  ....... 

Scotland 

Servia,    ....... 

South  America,     ..... 

Brazil.       ...... 

Not  specified,    ..... 

Spain 

Sweden,  ...... 

Switzerland, 

Syria 

Turkey 

Wales, 

West  Indies 

Recapitulation. 

Native  born,    ..... 
Foreign  born,  .... 

Total  Population  of  the  State 


314 

1106 

2  4,936 


520 

505 

984 

8 

55,461 

109,763 

12 

1,690 

114 

2,337 

81,970 

3  _ 

369 

8.742 

'37,7.51 


879 

42 

883 

258,247 

15,459 

46 

31 

20,538 

7,591 

3,182 

48,625 

7,277 

13,298 

3  _ 

9,345 

57 

22,158 

24,554 

2 

'277 


228 

28,541 

1,079 

s  _ 

1,744 

1,608 

766 


1,735,253 
764,930 


416 

320 

79,840 

956 

10,260 

8,624 

165 

1,019 

808 

51 

49,978 

118,248 

14 

1,718 

160 

2,927 

83,8;'3 

9,724 

7 

4,513 

30,3.5S 

1,186 

2,90U 

6,291 

3,907 

993 

1,303 

13,778 

4,672 

35 

1,289 

236,374 

50,658 

98 

50 

24,717 

10,584 

4,485 

66,131 

9 

21,310 

61 

7,260 

20,859 

13,649 

444 

49,304 

24,663 

6 

527 

128 

193 

221 

37,616 

1,233 

3,381 

2,027 

1,537 

1,351 


2,085,636 
918,044 


2,500,183 


Increase  (+)  or 

Decrease  ( — )  in  190.?  as 

Compared  with  189.5 


Numbers         Percentages 


+102 

+214 

+74,904 


—355 

+614 

—178 

+43 

—  5,483 

+8,485 

+2 

+28 

+46 

+590 

+1,923 

-36'i 

+771 
-793 


+4,293 

—7 

+406 

-21,873 

+85,099 

+52 

4-19 

+4,179 

+2,993 

+1,303 

+17,506 

+14,033 

—6,038 

+4,304 

+387 

+27,146 

+109 

+3 
+7  7r; 


+8,975 
+164 

+283 

—71 

+685 


+350,383 
+158,114 


+503,497 


+32.48 

+201.80 

+307.94 


-68.27 

+101.78 

-17.89 

+637.60 

—9.88 

+7.73 
+16.67 

+1.88 
+40.35 
+25.26 

+2.35 

—98.10 
+20.60 


+1,132.73 

—16.67 

+46.98 

-8.47 

+227.05 

+113.04 

+61.29 

+20.36 

+39.43 

+40.95 

+36.00 

+192.84 

-45.41 

+46.06 
+  678.95 
+122.61 
+0.44 
+150.00 
+02.73 


—3.07 
+31.46 
+14.27 

+16.28 
—4.42 

+76.37 


+20.19 
+21.'.  02 


+20.14 


1  Returned  as  Oceania  in  1895. 


*  Detail  not  kept  in  1895. 


'  Not  kept  separate  In  1895. 


According  to  the  above  table  the  rate  of  increase  of  native  and  foreign 
born  in  the  State  during  the  intercensal  period  1895-1905  was  in  each 
case  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  total  population  of  the  State,  the  rate 
of  increase  being  20.14:  per  cent  for  the  total  population,  —  20.19  per  cent 
for  the  native  born,  and  20.02  per  cent  for  the  foreign  born.  The  number 
of  persons  born  and  residing  in  Massachusetts  in  1905  increased  21.90 
per  cent  over  the  corresponding  number  in  1895,  while  the  number  of 
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persons  born  in  Massachusetts  and  residing  in  their  native  town  shows 
an  increase  of  23.64  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  number  in  1895. 
As  the  increase  of  native-born  population  was  20.19  per  cent  during  the 
10  year  period,  the  above  comparisons  show  that,  to  a  slight  extent,  the 
native-born  population  was  less  disposed  to  leave  the  State  and  native 
town  in  1905  than  in  1895. 

Table  III  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  native-born  persons 
by  States  and  other  divisions  for  the  Census  years  1895  and  1905. 


Table  III.  —  Comparison.    Native  Born.    1895,  1905.    For  the  State. 


Place  of  Bibth. 


Native  Born. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona, 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado, 

Connecticut 

Delaware, 

District  of  Columbia, 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii, 

Jdaho, 

Illinois 

Indiana, 

Indiaa  Territory, 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Kentuckj^ 

Louisiana, 

Maine, 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts 

Town  named. 

Other  towns, .... 

Not  specified, 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Mississippi,        .... 

Mis^^ouri, 

Montana, 

Nebraska, 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire, 

New  .Jersey,        .... 

New  Mexico 

New  York, 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio, 

Oklahoma 

Oregon,       

Pennsylvania 

Philippine  Islands,    . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota,    .... 

Tennessee 

Texas, 

United  States,  n.  s 

Utah 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 

Washington,       .... 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming, 


1,735,2S3 

334 

11 

104 

l,5,i7 

357 

30,'i82 

481 

1,272 

440 

915 

34 

4,059 

923 

18 

1,198 

579 

801 

538 

93,115 

2,669 

l,36fi,9S8 

893,326 

466,280 

6,382 

2,446 

1,056 

186 

1,066 

69 

349 

69 

62,279 

5,796 

33 

62,003 

2,499 

101 

4,265 

100 
9,493 

25,324 

931 

89 

406 

328 

4,387 

57 

37,431 

6,908 

48 

229 

1,591 

39 


1903 


2,085,636 

498 

6 

29 

162 

2,332 

585 

36.237 

588 

1,560 

622 

1,442 

2 

50 

5,550 

1,440 

S8 

1,586 

819 

1,114 

541 

95,241 

3,070 

1,66.5,102 

1,104,505 

559,462 

1,135 

3,771 

1,708 

278 

1,461 

168 

573 

80 

65,198 

7,845 

58 

74,145 

3,711 

204 

5,739 

16 

181 

13,269 

2 

30,208 

1,540 

164 

613 

502 

4,3.57 

102 

40,686 

7,763 

110 

372 

2,136 

62 


PEHCENTAGE3 


100.00 

0.02 


0.01 
0.09 
0.02 
1.75 
0.03 
0.07 
0.03 
0.05 


0.23 
0.05 
1- 

0.07 
0.03 
0.05 
0.03 
6.37 
0.15 


0.14 

0.06 

0.01 

0.06 

1- 

0.02 

1- 

3.59 

0.34 

1- 

3.-57 

0.15 

0.01 

0.25 

0.01 
0.55 

1.46 
0.05 
0.01 
0.02 
0.02 
0.25 
1- 

2.16 

0.40 

1- 

0.01 

0.09 


100. 00 

0.02 


1- 

0.01 

0.11 

0.03 

1.74 

0.03 

0.07 

0.03 

0.07 

:- 

1- 

0.27 

0.07 

1- 

0.08 
0.04 
0.05 
0.03 
4.57 
0.15 
79.84 
.'52.96 
26.83 
0.05 
0.18 
0.08 
0.01 
0.07 
0.01 
0.03 
1- 
3.13 
0.38 
1- 
3.55 
0.18 
0.01 
0.27 
1- 
0.01 
0.64 
1- 
1.45 
0.07 
0.01 
0.03 
0.02 
0.21 
1- 
1.95 
0.37 
0.01 
0.02 
0.10 
1- 


1  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 


The  largest  number  of  native-born  residents,  besides  those  born  in  this 
Commonwealth,  were  born  in  Maine,  ISTew  York,  ISTew  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Of  the  2,085,636  native-born  residents  of  Massachusetts,  1,665,102, 
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or  79.83  per  cent,  were  born  in  the  Common  wealth  and  1,104,505,  or  52.96 
per  cent  of  the  total  native  born,  were  born  in  the  to^vn  in  which  they  were 
residing  at  the  time  the  Census  was  taken. 

The  final  table  presents  a  comparison,  for  1895  and  1905,  of  the 
number  and  percentages  of  foreign-born  persons  resident  in  Massachusetts, 
by  countries  of  birth. 


Table  IV.  —  Comparison.    Foreign  Born.     1895,  1905.    For  the  State. 


Place  of  Birth. 


Foreign  Born. 

Africa, 

American  citizens  (born  abroad), 
American  citizens  (born  at  sea), 

Armenia 

At  Sea, 

Australia, 

Austria,         ..... 

Bohemia,  .... 

Hunjrary,         .... 

Not  specified 

Asia,  n.  s., 

Belgium, 

British  Possessions,  Other, 

Buljcaria 

Canada  English 

Canada  French,  .... 
Central  Ameri<-a, 

China 

Cuba, 

Denmark 

England 

Finland 

Foreign  bom,  «.  s 

France 

Oermany,      ..... 

Baden,     

Bavaria 

Pruj^sia 

Saxony,    

Wurteniburg 

Other  Possessions, 

Not  specified 

Greece, 

Hawaii, 

Holland,       .        .        .        . 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan, 

Mexico, 

New  Brunswick, 

Newfoundland 

Norway, 

Nova  Scotia,         .... 
Philippine  islands, 

Poland 

Porto  Rico, 

Portugal 

Portugal  (Western  Islands), 
Prince  Edward  Island, 

Rumania 

Russia, 

Scotland 

Servia, 

South  Ainericn,    .... 

Brazil 

Not  specified, .... 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland,        .... 

Syria 

Turkey 

Wales 

West  Indies 


764,930 

129 

4,8o5 

73 

314 

106 

4,936 


520 

505 

984 

8 

55,461 

109,763 

12 

1,6!I0 

114 

2,337 

81,970 

369 

3,742 

31,161 


379 

42 

883 

2.58,247 

15,459 

46 

31 

20,.538 

7,.59l 

3,183 

48,625 


13,298 

9,345 

57 

22,158 

24,554 

2 

211 


228 

28,.541 

1,079 

1,744 
1,608 


Percentages 

lOO.*} 

1895 

190.5 

918,044 

100  00 

100  00 

134 

0.02 

0.01 

6,670 

0.63 

0.73 

86 

O.OI 

0.01 

2,851 

- 

0.31 

416 

0.04 

0.04 

320 

0.01 

0.03 

19,840 

0.64 

2.16 

956 

- 

0.10 

10,260 

- 

1.12 

8,624 

- 

0.94 

165 

0.07 

0.02 

1,019 

0.07 

0.11 

808 

0.13 

0.09 

51 

1- 

0.01 

49,978 

7.25 

5.44 

118,248 

14.35 

12.88 

14 

1- 

1- 

1,718 

0.22 

0.19 

160 

0.01 

0.02 

2,927 

0.31 

0.32 

83,893 

10.72 

9.14 

9,724 

- 

1.06 

7 

0.05 

1- 

4.513 

0.49 

0.49 

30,368 

4.07 

3.31 

1,186 

- 

0.13 

2,900 

- 

0.32 

6,291 

- 

0.68 

3,907 

- 

0.43 

993 

- 

0.11 

1,303 

- 

0.14 

13,778 

- 

1.50 

4,672 

0.05 

0.51 

35 

0.01 

1- 

1,289 

o.n 

0.14 

236,374 

33.76 

25.75 

50,558 

2.02 

5.51 

98 

0.01 

0.01 

50 

1- 

0.01 

24,717 

2.68 

2.69 

10,.584 

0.99 

1.15 

4,485 

0.42 

0.49 

66,131 

6.36 

7.20 

9 

- 

1- 

21,310 

0.95 

2.32 

61 

- 

0.01 

7,260 

1.74 

0.79 

20,859 

- 

2.27 

13,649 

1.22 

1.49 

444 

0.01 

0.05 

49,.304 

2.90 

5.37 

24,663 

3.21 

2.69 

5 

1- 

1- 

321 

0.03 

0.03 

128 

- 

0.01 

193 

- 

0.02 

221 

0.03 

0.02 

37,516 

3.73 

4.09 

1,233 

0.14 

0.13 

3,381 

- 

0.37 

2,027 

0.23 

0.22 

1,537 

0.21 

0.17 

1,351 

0.10 

0.15 

1  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 


This  table  offers  some  interesting  comparisons  to  which  we  can  but 
briefly  call  attention.  In  1895,  the  persons  bom  in  Canada,  of  French 
extraction,  formed  14.35  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  foreign  born 
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in  the  State.  In  1905  tbej  formed  12.88  per  cent.  The  persons  born  in 
Ireland,  living  in  the  State  in  1895,  formed  33.76  per  cent  of  the  total 
foreign  born,  but  in  1905  they  formed  only  25.75  per  cent.  The  persons 
born  in  Italy  increased  their  percentage  from  2.02  in  1895  to  5.51  in 
1905,  yet  they  increased  in  number  227.05  per  cent  over  1895.  Those 
born  in  Eussia  increased  from  2.90  per  cent  in  1895  to  5.37  per  cent  in 
1905,  and  increased  122.51  per  cent  in  number. 

The  English,  Canadian  English,  Germans,  and  Scotch,  which  formed 
no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  foreign  born  resident  in  Massachu- 
setts in  both  Censuses,  show  in  each  case  a  decreased  proportion  of  the 
total  population  in  1905  as  compared  with  1895,  the  percentages  of 
decrease  being  from  10.72  to  9.14  for  the  English,  from  7.25  to  5.44  for 
the  Canadian  English,  from  4.07  to  3.31  for  the  Germans,  and  from  3.21 
to  2.69  for  the  Scotch. 


THE   PLACE   OF  BIRTH   OF   THE   INHABITANTS 
OF   THE   CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


By  the  Decennial  Census  taken  May  1,  1905,  the  place  of  birth  of 
each  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Boston  was  ascertained.  In  the  table  which 
follows,  the  native  born  are  classified  by  States  and  the  foreign  by  countries, 
or  divisions  thereof,  with  specification  of  sex. 


Table  I.  —  Place 

of  Birth 

Native  and  Fo 

reign  Born,  by  Sex.    City 

of  Boston. 

Place  of  Birth. 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Xatlve  Born. 

189.978 

195,655 

385,633 

Alabama,          ......,, 

85 

73 

158 

Arizona, 

7 

1 

8 

Arkansas, 

21 

19 

40 

California, 

446 

234 

680 

Colorado, 

86 

56 

142 

Connecticut,     . 

1,835 

1,897 

3,732 

Delaware, 

87 

67 

154 

District  of  Columbia 

312 

328 

640 

Florida,  . 

96 

83 

179 

Georgia, 

288 

295 

583 

Idaho,     . 

5 

5 

10 

Illinois,   . 

579 

652 

1,231 

Indiana, 

156 

133 

289 

Indian  Territory, 

6 

3 

9 

Iowa, 

144 

157 

301 

Kansas,  . 

83 

75 

158 

Kentucky, 

184 

159 

343 

Louisiana, 

119 

84 

203 

Maine,     . 

9,798 

11,030 

20,828 

Maryland, 

568 

531 

1,099 

Massachusetts, 

151,950 

155,748 

307,696 

Town  named. 

126,257 

129,182 

255,439 

Other  towns, 

25,623 

26,495 

52,118 

Not  specified. 

70 

69 

139 

Michigan, 

287 

254 

541 

Minnesota, 

135 

146 

281 

Mississippi, 

39 

29 

68 

Missouri, 

219 

191 

410 

Montana, 

23 

7 

30 

Nebraska, 

43 

55 

98 

Nevada, 

14 

7 

21 

New  Hampshire, 

4,518 

4,646 

9,164 

New  Jersey, 

771 

798 

1,569 

New  Mexico,    . 

9 

8 

17 

New  York, 

6,221 

6,284 

12,505 

North  Carolina, 

738 

751 

1,489 

North  Dakota, 

13 

10 

23 

8 
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Table  I.  —  Flace  of  Birth,  Native  and  Foreign  Born,  by  Sex.     City  of  Boston 

— ■  Concluded. 


Place  of  Birth. 


!Males 


Females 


Both  Sexes 


Native  Boru  —  Con. 


Ohio, 

Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  . 
Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota, 
Tennessee, 
Texas,     . 
United  States, 
Utah,       . 
Vermont, 
Virginia, 
Washington, 
West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, 


Foreign  Born, 


Africa,     .  . 

American  citizens  (born  abroad), 

American  citizens  (born  at  sea), 

Armenia, 

At  Sea,    . 

Australia, 

Austria,  . 

Bohemia, 

Hungary, 

Not  specified, 
Asia,  n.  8., 
Belgium, 

British  Possessions,  Other 
Bulgaria, 
Canada  English, 
Canada  French, 
Central  America, 
China, 
Cuba,       . 
Denmark, 
England, 
Finland, 

Foreign  born,  n.  s., 
France,    . 
Germany, 

Baden, 

Bavaria, 

Prussia, 

Saxony, 

Wurtemburg. 

Other  Possessions, 

Not  specified, 
Greece,    . 
Hawaii,  . 
Holland, 
Ireland,  . 
Italy, 
Japan, 
Mexico,   . 
New  Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, 
Norway, 
Nova  Scotia,    . 
Philippine  Islands, 
Poland,   . 
Porto  Rico, 
Portugal, 

Portugal  (Western  Islands), 
Prince  Edward  Island, 
Rumania, 
Russia,    . 
Scotland, 
South  America, 

Brazil, 

Not  specified, 
Spain, 
Sweden, 
Switzerland,     . 
Syria, 
Turkey,  . 
Wales,     . 
West  Indies,    . 


Recapitulation. 


Native  born, 
Foreign  born, 


649 

7 

25 

1,536 

1,758 

276 

11 

101 

72 

1,638 

12 

2,227 

1,545 

6 

57 

163 

10 

100,331 

19 

412 

6 

254 

45. 

48 

976 

56 

246 

673 

34 

270 

138 

5 

5,271 

1,143 

1 

652 

38 

496 

6,457 

177 

1 

522 

4,716 

343 

393 

952 

259 

140 

202 

2,427 

627 

3 

230 

28,489 

11,934 

38 

11 

2,942 

1,865 

878 

7,389 

4 

1,639 

7 

436 

193 

1,901 

149 

13,039 

2,213 

67 

16 

41 

55 

3,166 

196 

406 

248 

154 

382 


189,978 
100,331 


656 

12 

1,582 

1,620 

306 

25 

91 

74 

2,295 

10 

2,300 

1,668 

6 

37 

155 

4 

109,416 

8 
769 

10 
106 

64 

44 
920 

51 
244 
625 

17 
195 

98 

1 

7,634 

962 

11 
11 

334 
6,200 

181 

478 

4,866 

360 

371 

945 

281 

149 

154 

2,096 

66 

1 

176 

38,229 

8,390 

4 

8 

4,277 

2,461 

695 

10,675 

1,148 

7 

414 

190 

2,649 

127 

11,073 

2,126 

41 

15 

26 

25 

3,320 

175 

335 

93 

150 

162 


195,655 
109,416 


1,305 

7 

37 

3,118 

3,378 

582 

36 

192 

146 

3,933 

22 

4,527 

3,213 

12 

94 

318 

14 

209,747 

27 

1,181 

16 

360 

109 

92 

1,896 

107 

490 

1,298 

51 

465 

236 

6 

12,905 

2,105 

1 

663 

49 

830 

12,657 

358 

1 

1,000 

9,072 

703 

764 

1,897 

540 

289 

356 

4,523 

693 

4 

406 

66,718 

20,324 

42 

19 

7,219 

4,326 

1,573 

18,064 

4 

2,787 

14 

850 

383 

4,550 

276 

24,112 

4,339 

98 

31 

67 

80 

6,486 

371 

741 

341 

304 

544 


385.633 
209,747 


Total  Population'  of  the  City  of  Boston, 


290,309 


305,071 


695,380 
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Table  II  exhibits  the  number  of  foreign  born  in  Boston,  classified 
by  countries,  together  with  the  percentage  of  each  nationality  of  the  total 
foreign  born,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  1905  as  compared  with  1895, 
as  regards  each  nationality  in  both  numbers  and  percentages. 


Table  II.  —  Foreign  Born  —  City  of  Boston.     Comparison,  189-5,  1905  — 
Number  and  Percentage. 


Increase 

(+)  OR  De- 

Number  of  Persons 

CREASE  ( — 

)  IN  1905  AS 

Percentages 

COUNTRIEB. 

Compared 

WITH  1895 

1895 

1905 

Number 

Percentages 

1895 

1905 

Canada  English,      . 

14,452 

12,905 

—1,547 

—10.70 

8.01 

6.15 

Canada  French, 

1,835 

2,105 

+  270 

+  14.71 

1.02 

1.00 

England, 

13,298 

12,657 

—641 

—4.82 

7.37 

6.03 

France, 

985 

1,000 

+  15 

+  1.52 

0.55 

0.48 

Germany, 

10,904 

9,072 

—1,832 

—16.80 

6.04 

4.33 

Ireland, 

71,571 

66,718 

—4.853 

—6.78 

39.67 

31.81 

Italy, 

7,900 

20,324 

+  12,424 

+  157.27 

4.38 

9.69 

New  Brunawick, 

6,909 

7,219 

+  310 

+  4.49 

3.83 

3.44 

Newfoundland, 

3,136 

4,326 

+  1,190 

+  37.95 

1.74 

2.06 

Norway, 

961 

1,573 

+  612 

+  63 . 68 

0.53 

0.75 

Nova  Scotia, 

14,712 

18,064 

+  3,352 

+  22.78 

8.16 

8.61 

Poland, 

1,221 

2,787 

+  1,566 

+  128.26 

0.68 

1.33 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

3,158 

■      4,550 

+  1,392 

+  44.08 

1.75 

2:17 

Russia, 

11,979 

24,112 

+  12,133 

+  101.29 

6.64 

11.50 

Scotland, 

4,690 

4,339 

—351 

—7.48 

2.60 

2.07 

Sweden, 

4,891 

6,489 

+  1,598 

+  32.67 

2.71 

3.09 

Other  Countries,     . 

7,796 

11,510 

+  3,714 

+  47.64 

4.32 

5.49 

Totals, 

180,398 

209,747 

+  29,349 

+  16.27 

100.00 

100.00 

The  table  shows  that  31.81  per  cent  of  the  foreig-n  bom  were  born  in 
Ireland,  11.50  per  cent  in  Eussia,  9.69  per  cent  in  Italy,  8.61  per  cent 
in  ISTova  Scotia,  and  38.39  per  cent  in  all  other  foreign  countries.  Includ- 
ing Ireland  there  were  62.34  per  cent  from  English-speaking  countries; 
excluding  Ireland,  30.53  j)er  cent.  In  other  words,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
Boston's  foreign  born  population  had  English  for  their  mother  tongue. 

The  comparisons  between  1895  and  1905  disclose  some  interesting 
facts.  The  Irish  born  have  decreased  4,853  in  number,  or  6.Y8  per  cent, 
while  as  compared  with  the  total  foreign  born  their  percentage  has  dropped 
from  39.6r  to  31.81. 

The  Italian  born  have  increased  from  7,900  to  20,324,  a  gain  of 
12,424,  or  157.27  per  cent. 

The  Eussian  born  have  increased  from  11,979  to  24,112,  a  gain  of 
12,133,  or  101.29  per  cent. 

Other  notable  increases  are  found  in  the  cases  of  those  born  in  ISTew- 
foundland,  37.95  per  cent;  in  Norway,  63.68  j^er  cent;  in  ISTova  Scotia, 
22.78  per  cent;  in  Poland,  128.26  per  cent;  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
44.08  per  cent,  and  in  Sweden,  32.67  per  cent,  although  the  numerical 
increases  are,  in  some  cases,  comparatively  small. 

In  order  to  show  the  distribution  of  the  persons  born  in  the  principal 
foreign  countries,  by  wards  of  the  city  of  Boston,  the  following  table  is 
given : 
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Table  III. - 

-The  Foreign  Born:  By  War 

'?s.     Citii  of  Boston. 

Wards. 

Canada 
English 

Canada 
French 

Eng- 
land 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

New 
Bruns- 
wick 

New- 
found- 
land 

The  City. 

12,905 

2,105 

12,657 

1,000 

9,072 

66.718 

20,324 

7,219 

4.326 

Ward    1,      . 

409 

47 

805 

9 

156 

1,357 

628 

584 

468 

Ward    2. 

202 

64 

586 

28 

201 

2,936 

1,469 

328 

863 

Ward    3, 

436 

45 

202 

9 

51 

2,479 

94 

134 

179 

Ward    4. 

308 

56 

176 

2 

43 

2,033 

96 

181 

42 

Ward    5. 

200 

47 

196 

5 

55 

2,694 

134 

149 

104 

Ward    6, 

111 

39 

195 

16 

64 

1,256 

12,229 

31 

124 

Ward    7. 

245 

68 

364 

111 

139 

2,357 

939 

111 

59 

Ward    8, 

588 

167 

560 

36 

164 

1,962 

1,696 

117 

43 

Ward    9, 

353 

109 

609 

53 

363 

1,952 

637 

338 

100 

Ward  10, 

535 

195 

631 

153 

277 

1,813 

149 

370 

72 

Ward  11, 

960 

63 

471 

80 

155 

2,864 

103 

142 

47 

Ward  12, 

791 

117 

449 

58 

240 

2,037 

142 

468 

115 

Ward  13, 

118 

38 

248 

8 

213 

5,624 

220 

115 

351 

Ward  14, 

430 

36 

573 

13 

260 

3,017 

130 

313 

298 

Ward  15, 

553 

47 

429 

22 

465 

2,809 

162 

192 

238 

Ward  16, 

542 

57 

512 

10 

307 

2,070 

308 

276 

115 

Ward  17, 

423 

80 

423 

27 

286 

3,742 

215 

430 

266 

Ward  18, 

350 

148 

517 

26 

334 

2,609 

138 

285 

77 

Ward  19, 

550 

80 

664 

70 

1,223 

5,378 

81 

247 

96 

Ward  20, 

1,084 

119 

883 

63 

479 

3,296 

147 

645 

146 

Ward  21, 

837 

105 

f>04 

38 

471 

2,041 

69 

498 

108 

Ward  22, 

691 

130 

700 

43 

1,772 

2,689 

119 

319 

99 

Ward  23, 

439 

68 

614 

74 

999 

2,575 

148 

258 

61 

Ward  24, 

1,219 

114 

727 

27 

239 

2,553 

129 

453 

78 

Ward  25, 

531 

66 

519 

19 

116 

2,575 

152 

235 

177 

Table  III 

- 

—  The  Foreign  Born:  By  Wards.     City  of  Boston  — 

Concluded. 

Nova 
Scotia 

Prince 

Other 

Wards. 

Norway 

Poland 

Edward 
Island 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Coun- 
tries 

Totals 

The  Citt. 

1,573 

18,064 

2,787 

4,550 

24,112 

4,339 

6,486 

11,510 

209,747 

Ward     1 

102 

1,534 

47 

729 

556 

210 

242 

622 

8,505 

Ward    2, 

280 

1,108 

134 

217 

1,864 

162 

474 

645 

11,561 

Ward    3. 

17 

187 

6 

41 

66 

72 

43 

144 

4.205 

Ward    4, 

3 

460 

— 

85 

60 

75 

39 

109 

3.768 

Ward    5, 

6 

418 

10 

84 

57 

66 

29 

122 

4,376 

Ward     6, 

71 

164 

189 

23 

2.941 

46 

115 

702 

18,316 

Ward    7. 

13 

380 

34 

58 

446 

104 

95 

1,576 

7,099 

Ward    8, 

29 

303 

107 

44 

10,737 

95 

104 

862 

17,614 

Ward    9, 

23 

808 

842 

181 

2,058 

153 

141 

540 

9,260 

Ward  10, 

35 

1,106 

36 

245 

132 

201 

240 

582 

6,772 

Ward  11, 

48 

615 

20 

79 

804 

164 

409 

469 

7,493 

Ward  12, 

34 

1,032 

72 

209 

177 

184 

318 

379 

6,822 

Ward  13, 

28 

242 

588 

64 

818 

63 

118 

173 

9,029 

Ward  14, 

59 

650 

136 

185 

104 

204 

216 

416 

7,040 

Ward  15, 

31 

324 

14 

121 

167 

156 

113 

364 

6,197 

Ward  16, 

69 

690 

61 

158 

241 

188 

263 

256 

6,123 

Ward  17, 

67 

835 

50 

233 

274 

141 

201 

240 

7,933 

Ward  18. 

55 

757 

108 

177 

515 

152 

449 

469 

7,166 

Ward  19. 

48 

505 

24 

175 

326 

201 

219 

379 

10,266 

Ward  20, 

138 

1,510 

80 

327 

480 

364 

555 

521 

10,837 

Ward  21, 

64 

1,057 

122 

311 

381 

183 

285 

378 

7,552 

Ward  22, 

58 

755 

42 

195 

309 

299 

485 

515 

9,220 

Ward  23. 

68 

895 

9 

152 

104 

389 

498 

333 

7,684 

Ward  24. 

192 

1,082 

44 

247 

109 

291 

598 

359 

8,461 

Ward  25. 

35 

647 

12 

210 

386 

176 

237 

355 

6,448 

We  have  selected  in  the  above  table  only  the  leading  countries  for 
presentation.  It  represents  198,237,  or  94.51  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  foreign  born  living  in  the  city  of  Boston  on  May  1,  1905.  There  seems 
to  be  no  undue  concentration  of  any  particular  nationality  with  the  ex- 
ception of  persons  born  in  Italy  and  Eussia.  Of  those  born  in  Italy,  Ward 
6  seems  to  be  their  local  habitat.  Out  of  the  20,324  persons  living  in 
Boston  who  were  born'  in  Itah^,  12,229,  or  60.17  per  cent,  were  living  in 
Ward  6.  There  were  24,112  persons  born  in  Russia,  the  largest  gathering 
being  found  in  Ward  8,  in  which  ward  there  were  10,737,  or  44.53  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number. 
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Table  IV  shows  the  distribution  of  the  foreign  born  population  by 
well-defined  districts  of  the  city. 


Table  IV. 

—  Place 

of  Bir 

th :  By  Districts 

.      CitlJ 

of  Boston. 

Place  op  Birth 

Brigh- 

Charles- 

Dor- 

East 

North 
and 

Rox- 

South 

West 
R  ox- 
bury 

Foreign  Born. 

ton 

town 

chester 

Boston 

West 
Ends 

bury 

Boston 

Canada  English, 

531 

944 

2,845 

611 

699 

2,506 

1,101 

784 

Canada  French, 

66 

148 

290 

111 

206 

478 

121 

133 

England,  . 

519 

574 

2,122 

1,391 

755 

2,558 

1,250 

964 

France, 

19 

16 

100 

37 

52 

182 

43 

96 

Germany, 

116 

149 

1,025 

357 

228 

3,200 

938 

1.885 

Ireland,     . 

2,575 

7.206 

7,919 

4,293 

3,218 

15,115 

11,450 

3.919 

Italy, 

152 

324 

584 

2,097 

13,925 

562 

502 

208 

New  Brunswick, 

235 

464 

1,374 

912 

148 

1,620 

620 

417 

Newfoundland, 

177 

325 

339 

1,331 

167 

596 

887 

111 

Norway,    . 

35 

26 

399 

382 

100 

263 

118 

97 

Nova  Scotia, 

647 

1,065 

3,282 

2,642 

467 

3,532 

1,216 

1,272 

Poland,      . 

12 

16 

185 

181 

296 

325 

738 

30 

Prince  Edward  Islanc 

210 

210 

732 

946 

67 

993 

370 

250 

Russia, 

386 

183 

830 

2,420 

13,678 

1,651 

1,089 

258 

Scotland, 

176 

213 

843 

372 

141 

826 

423 

539 

Sweden,    . 

237 

111 

1,416 

716 

219 

1,397 

447 

740 

Other  Countries, 

355 

375 

1,136 

1,267 

1,564 

1,723 

953 

591 

Totals, 

6,448 

12,349 

25,421 

20,066 

35.930 

37,527 

22,266 

12,294 

In  Brighton,  those  born  in  Ireland  numbered  2,575,  or  39.93  per  cent 
of  the  total  foreign  born  in  the  district.  In  Charlestown,  7,206  persons 
bom  in  Ireland  formed  58.35  per  cent  of  the  foreign  born  residing  in  this 
district.  In  Dorchester,  the  persons  born  in  Ireland  numbered  7,919,  or 
31.15  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  bom.  In  East  Boston,  the  persons  bom 
in  Ireland  numbered  4,293,  or  21.39  per  cent  of  the  total;  those  bom  in 
Nova  Scotia,  2,642,  or  13.17  per  cent;  those  bom  in  Russia,  2,420,  or 
12.06  per  cent;  and  those  born  in  Italy,  2,097,  or  10.45  per  cent.  At  the 
North  and  West  Ends,  those  born  in  Italy  numbered  13,925,  or  38.76  per 
cent,  and  those  born  in  Russia,  13,678,  or  38.07  per  cent;  combined  they 
numbered  27,603,  or  76.83  per  cent;  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the 
foreign  bom  population  of  the  IsTorth  and  West  Ends  is  mainly  Italian  and 
Russian.  Persons  born  in  Ireland  lead  in  each  of  the  other  districts,  viz., 
Boxbury,  South  Boston,  and  West  Roxbury,  they  forming,  of  the  total 
foreign  born  in^ose  districts,  the  following  percentages,  40.28,  51.42,  and 
31.88,  respectively. 

MASSACHUSETTS    FORESTRY. 


The  office  of  State  Forester  was  established  by  Chapter  409  of  the  Acts 
of  1904.  His  first  report  covered  the  period  from  August  12  to  December 
31,  1904. 

The  Decennial  Census  of  1905  provided  for  the  gathering  of  statistics 
relating  to  agricultural  property  and  products.  One  of  the  principal  items 
of  agricultural  property  is  woodland,  and  at  each  Census  the  quantity  and 
value  of  woodland  under  30  years'  growth  and  above  30  years'  growth  have 
been  ascertained  and  published  in  the  Census  Eeports.  As  the  special  agents 
appointed  by  the  Bureau  to  gather  the  statistics  of  agriculture  were  obliged 
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to  visit  each  city  and  town  in  the  State,  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  State 
Porester  by  the  Bureau  that,  as  part  of  its  work,  it  would  gather  such  statistics 
as  would  enable  him  to  make  a  forestry  map  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
proposition  was  accepted,  and  suitable  instructions  were  given  to  the  special 
agents  to  secure  the  desired  information. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  348  maps  have  been  delivered  to  the  State  For- 
ester, plotted  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  tlie  kind  of  woodland  in  each  town  and 
its  approximate  extent  and  location. 

The  State  Forester  in  his  First  Amiual  Eeport,  issued  in  1905,  wrote : 

The  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  has  been  in  consultation  with  the  Forester  rela- 
tive to  the  collection  of  forest  statistics  for  the  Census  of  1905,  and  I  am  assured  that  this 
Census  will  contain  more  information  about  the  forests  of  the  Commonwealth  than  any  pre- 
vious Census.  A  map,  showing  the  forest  area  of  the  State  is  to  be  prepared  in  this  connec- 
tion. Those  in  charge  of  the  work  have  shown  a  commendable  spirit  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
and  I  look  for  some  tangible  results  from  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  Labor  to  help  along  the  work  of  this  office. 

The  Second  Annual  Report,  issued  in  190G,  contained  the  following : 

As  stated  in  last  year's  report,  the  collection  of  data  for  a  forest  map  has  been  under- 
taken in  collaboration  with  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.  This  work  is  under  way.  It 
will  not  be  possible  to  make  a  definite  report  in  regard  to  it  until  next  j-ear. 

At  the  time  the  State  Forester's  Third  Annual  Report  was  made  in  1907, 
all  the  maps  had  not  been  delivered,  but  they  have  been  since  its  publication. 
What  follows  is  from  the  Third  Report : 

Skeleton  maps  of  sections  of  the  Commonwealth's  area  were  obtained,  and  the  extent  of 
woodlands  has  been  sketched  in  on  these,  and  at  the  same  time  notes  have  been  made  as  to 
the  age  and  character  of  the  growth.  When  this  work  is  completed  the  sections  will  be 
joined  to  form  a  complete  forest  map  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  work  has  not  progressed 
far  enough  to  warrant  a  definite  report  as  to  results.  The  indications  are,  however,  that  the 
map  will  furnish  more  satisfactory  information  about  the  extent  and  value  of  woodlands  than 
we  now  possess. 

Volume  II  of  the  Decennial  Census  of  1905  will  contain  complete  statis- 
tics, for  each  city  and  town,  relative  to  the  woodland  of  the  State,  including 
area,  value,  a  classification  by  kinds,  and  age  of  growth. 

In  advance  of  the  publication  of  the  Census  volume  containing  the 
statistics  of  agriculture  in  full,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  present  the 
two  tables  which  follow.  The  following  table  shows  the  different  kinds  of 
growing  trees  and  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  in  which  such  growing 
trees  were  found  by  the  special  agents  of  the  Bureau : 


Number 

Number 

Kind  of  Trees  and  Woodland. 

of  Cities  and 
Towns  Re- 

Kind of  Trees  and   Woodland. 

of  Cities  and 
Towns  Re- 

porting 

porting 

Alder 

2 

Pitch-pine,     .... 

44 

Ash,      . 

4 

Poplar, 

3 

Beech, 

15 

Red  cedar  (young). 

2 

Birch,   . 

45 

Scrub  land,    . 

6 

Cedar,  . 

49 

Scrub  and  sprout  land,    . 

129 

Chestnut, 

166 

Sprout  land. 

93 

Hemlock, 

36 

Spruce, 

19 

Hickory, 

2 

Walnut, 

5 

Hornbeam, 

2 

White  pine  (over  30  years'  growth) 

191 

Maple, 

124 

White  pine  (under  30  years'  growth) 

140 

Mixed  growth, 

198 

Willows  and  alders, 

1 

Oak,      . 

211 

No  woodland,  '        .           .           . 

6 

'  The  cities  of  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Everett,  and  Somei-ville,  and  the  towns  of  Nahant  and  Winthrop 
reported  no  "woodland." 
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The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  in  which  specified 
trees  or  woodland  growth  predominate,  representing  the  largest  area,  and,  in 
most  cases,  presumabl}',  the  greatest  value: 


Kind  of  Trees  or  Woodland 
Predominating. 


Beech, 

Cedar,  . 

Chestnut, 

Maple, 

Mixed  growth. 

Oak,      . 

Pitch-pine, 

Red  Cedar  (young), 


Number 

of  Cities  and 

Towns 


3 

1 
33 

7 
90 
68 
12 

1 


Kind  of  Trees  or  Woodland 
Predominating. 


Scrub  and  sprout  land,    . 
Sprout  land,  .  .  .  . 

Spruce,  .  .  .  .  . 

White  pine  (over  30  years'  growth). 
White  pine  (under  30  years'  growth). 

Total,  1  .  .  .  . 


Number 

of  Cities  and 

Towns 


41 
15 
2 
48 
26 


347 


'  Six  cities  and  towns  have  no  woodland,  and  the  new  town  of  PlainA-ille  was  considered  with  Wren- 
tham,  from  which  it  was  set  off  in  1905. 


SOCIAL    STATISTICS. 

DEFECTIVE  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
FROM  THE   DECENNIAL   CENSUS   OF  1905. 

No.  1.    THE    DEAF. 

By  Herbert  B.  Lang,   M.D. 


Bjr  those  who  consult  the  accompanying  presentation  of  the  itemized 
information  concerning  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  deaf-mutes,  the  figures 
in  most  cases  may  be  readily  and  accurately  interpreted.  In  other  cases,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  etiology,  or  causation,  explanation  is  needed  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  which  was  encountered  in  understanding  and  classifying  the 
assigned  causes.    This  will  be  explained  in  the  appropriate  part  of  the  analysis. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Census  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  deaf-mutes 
were  grouped  together,  and  each  enumerator  was  asked  not  only  to  supply  the 
general  information  required  on  the  population  schedule  in  regard  to  name, 
age,  address,  occupation,  nativity,  ancestry,  literacy,  conjugal  condition,  mili- 
tary service,  etc.,  but  to  state  whether  deaf,  dumb,  or  deaf-mute,  cause,  age  at 
which  defect  appeared,  duration,  whether  the  sufferer  was  at  home  or  at  an  insti- 
tution, name  of  institution,  ability  to  support  himself,  whether  supported  at 
own  expense,  by  relatives  or  friends,  or  by  public  or  private  charity.  Informa- 
tion was  also  required  concerning  any  other  ailments,  defects,  or  unusual 
conditions. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  enumerators  those  to  be  included  in  this  class 
were  defined  as  persons  wholly  or  partially  unable  to  distinguish  sound,  per- 
sons having  no  power  of  speech  (unable  to  make  articulate  sounds),  and 
persons  unable  to  hear  or  speak. 

The  first  table  presents  the  number  of  deaf  persons  in  the  State,  by 
counties  and  by  sex,  the  deaf-mutes  and  the  dumb  being  considered  separately. 
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The  Deaf.     The  State 

and  Counties 

By  Sex. 

The  State  and 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

The  State  and 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

Counties. 

males 

Sexes 

Counties. 

males 

Sexea 

The  State. 

2,056 

3,163 

5,219 

The  State  — Con. 

Barnstable, 

44 

69 

113 

Hampshire, 

177 

191 

368 

Berkshire, 

120 

141 

261 

Middlesex, 

364 

660 

1,024 

Bristol, 

123 

215 

338 

Nantucket, 

8- 

15 

23 

Dukes, 

7 

7 

14 

Norfolk,    . 

135 

202 

337 

Essex, 

251 

469 

720 

Plymouth, 

153 

190 

343 

Franklin,  . 

63 

75 

138 

Suffolk,     . 

242 

424 

666 

Hampden, 

110 

152 

262 

"Worcester, 

259 

353 

612 

The  total  number  of  persons  reported  deaf  was  5,219,  of  whom  2,056, 
or  39.39  per  cent,  were  males,  and  3,163,  or  60.61  per  cent,  were  females.  It 
will  be  imderstood  that  in  tliis  number  persons  simply  hard  of  hearing  are  not 
included,  the  classification  comprehending  only  those  who  are  totally  deaf  or 
who  have  some  serious  defect  of  hearing.  The  largest  number  of  deaf,  1,024, 
is  reported  in  Middlesex  County,  364  males  and  660  females.  A  total  of  720 
appears  in  Essex  County,  666  in  Suffolk,  and  612  in  Worcester,  while  the 
counties  of  Hampshire,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  Norfolk  exhibit  totals  of  368, 
343,  338,  and  337,  respectively. 

The  number  of  deaf  persons  returned  from  the  cities  of  the  State  aggre- 
gated 2,637,  and  in  all  towns,  2,582.    The  cities  in  detail  are  as  follows: 


County  of  Berkshire. 

North  Adams,  15. 
Pittsfield,  44. 

County  of  Bristol. 

Fall  River,  95. 
New  Bedford,  77. 
Taunton,  57. 

County  of  Essex. 

Beverly,  75. 
Gloucester,  38. 
Haverhill.  45. 
Lawrence,  63. 
Lynn,  77. 
Newburyport,  34. 
Salem,  96. 


County  of  Hampden. 

Chicopee,  13. 
Holyoke,  37. 
Springfield,  92. 

County  of  Hampshire. 
Northampton,  164. 

County  of  Middlesex. 

Cambridge,  66. 
Everett,  46. 
Lowell,  118. 
Maiden,  49. 
Marlborough,  6. 
Medford,  31. 
Melrose,  26. 
Newton,  83. 


County  of  Middlesex  —  Con. 
Somerville,  143. 
Waltham,  67. 
Woburn,  22. 

County  of  Norfolk. 
Quincy,  18. 

County  of  Plymouth. 
Brockton,  83. 

County  of  Suffolk. 
Boston,  618.i-i-v 
Chelsea,  36. 

County  of  Worcester. 
Fitchburg,  48. 
Worcester,  155. 


The  following  table  gives  the  deaf  by  native  and  foreign  born  and  whether 
living  at  home  or  in  institutions : 

The  Deaf:  At  Home  and  in  Institutions. 


>Lvles 

Females 

Aggre- 
gates 

Classification. 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Un- 
known 

Totals 

Native 
Bom 

Foreign 
Born 

Un- 
known 

Totals 

At  home. 

In    institutions    for    the 

deaf, 
In  institutions  other  than 

for  the  deaf, ' 

1,455 
104 
105 

347 

5 

38 

1 
1 

1,803 
110 
143 

2,300 

101 

89 

599 

6 

65 

2 

1 

2,901 

107 
155 

4,704 
217 
298 

Totals, 

1,664 

390 

2 

2,056 

2,490 

670 

3 

3,163 

5,219 

1  Includes  persons  who  have  more  than  one  defective  condition,  such  as  deaf  and  epileptic,  deaf  and 
nsane,    nd  who  are  in  institutions  for  epileptics  or  for  the  insane  but  not  for  the  deaf. 


Of  the  total  number  reported  as  deaf  (5,219),  2,056  were  males  and  3,163 
females ;  4,154  were  native  born  and  1,060  foreign  born.  In  five  cases  the 
birthplaces  were  unknown.     There  were  217  persons  living  in  institutions 
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for  the  deaf,  and  298  persons  whose  deafness  was  combined  with  some  other 
affliction,  such  as  blindness,  epilepsy,  feeble-mindedness,  etc.,  and  who  by 
reason  of  the  greater  disability  were  found  in  institutions  for  the  blind,  insane, 
or  feeble-minded  rather  than  for  the  deaf.  The  total  number  found  in  insti- 
tutions was  515,  or  9.87  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  the  much  larger  number, 
4,704,  or  90.13  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  reported  as  living  at  home. 

The  next  table  shows  the  deaf  classified  by  conditions.  By  the  terms 
"  Acute  "  and  "  Chronic  "  are  meant  those  persons  who  in  addition  to  deafness 
are  afflicted  with  an  acute  or  chronic  disease.  The  defective  social  conditions 
are  prisoners,  juvenile  offenders,  paupers,  and  neglected  children. 


The  Deaf :  By  Conditions. 


Classification  of 
Conditions. 


Deaf  only, 

Deaf  —  acute, 

Deaf  —  blind, 

Deaf  —  chronic. 

Deaf  —  consumptive, 

Deaf  —  deformed, 

Deaf  —  epileptic,    . 

Deaf  —  feeble-minded, 

Deaf  —  insane. 

Deaf  —  juvenile  ofifenderB 

Deaf  —  lame, 

Deaf  —  maimed. 

Deaf  —  neglected  c  h  i  1 
dren. 

Deaf  —  other  defective, 

Deaf  —  paupers, 

Deaf  —  prisoners,   . 

Deaf  —  acute  —  paupers 

Deaf  —  blind  —  chronic 

Deaf  —  blind  —  insane, 

Deaf  —  blind  —  lame, 

Deaf  —  blind  —  other  de- 
fective. 

Deaf  —  blind  —  neg 
lected  children,    . 

Deaf  —  blind  —  paupers 

Deaf  —  chronic  —  con- 
sumptive,  . 

Deaf  —  chronic  —  epi- 
leptic. 

Deaf  —  chronic  —  insane. 

Deaf  —  chronic  —  lame, 

Deaf  —  chronic — maimed 

Deaf  —  chronic  —  a  e  g  - 
lected  children,    . 

Deaf  —  chronic  —  other 
defective,    . 

Deaf  —  chronic  —  pau- 
pers. 

Deaf  —  chronic  —  pris- 
oners. 

Deaf  —  consumptive  — 
paupers, 

Deaf  —  consumptive  — 
prisoners,    . 

Deaf  —  epileptic  —  i  n  - 
sane. 

Deaf  —  epileptic  —  n  eg- 
lected  children,    . 


Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

1,530 

2,691 

4,221 

2 

3 

5 

35 

56 

91 

170 

138 

308 

6 

5 

11 

3 

3 

6 

2 

1 

3 

6 

3 

8 

7 

10 

17 

3 

— 

3 

47 

51 

98 

15 

3 

18 

69 

64 

133 

31 

22 

63 

30 

40 

70 

10 

1 

11 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

— 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

3 

4 

7 

1 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

7 

15 

2 

- 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

2 

7 

9 

4 

13 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

Classification  of 
Conditions. 


Males 


Deaf  —  epileptic  —  pau 

pers. 
Deaf  —  feeble-minded  — 

maimed. 
Deaf  —  feeble-minded 

neglected  children, 
Deaf  —  feeble-minded  — 

other  defective,   . 
Deaf  —  feeble-minded  — 

paupers, 
Deaf  —  insane  —  lame. 
Deaf  —  insane  —  maimed. 
Deaf  —  insane    —    pau 

pers, 
Deaf  —  lame  —  paupers, 
Deaf  —  maimed    —    pau 

pers, 

Deaf  —  maimed  —  pris- 
oners. 
Deaf  —  blind  —  epileptic 

—  paupers, 

Deaf  —  blind    —   feeble 

minded  —  paupers. 
Deaf  —  blind    —    insane 

—  paupers. 
Deaf  —  chronic   —  lame 

- —  other  defective. 
Deaf  —  chronic   —   lame 

—  paupers, 
Deaf  —  chronic  —  other 

defective  —  prisoners, 

Deaf  —  epileptic  —  fee- 
ble-m  i  n  d  e  d  —  neg- 
lected children,    . 

Deaf  —  epileptic  —  fee- 
ble-minded—  paupers. 

Deaf  —  epileptic  —  i  n  - 
sane  —  paupers. 

Deaf  —  feeble-minded  — 
lame  —  paupers, 

Deaf  —  insane    —    lame, 

—  paupers, 

Deaf  —  insane    —    other 

defective  —  paupers,    . 

Deaf  —  chronic  —  insane 

—  maimed  —  paupers, 

Totals, 


Fe- 
males 


2,056       3,163       5,219 


Both 
Sexes 


3 

1 

4 

1 

6 
1 
1 

49 
3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
6 
1 
4 
1 
1 


Of  the  total  (5,219),  4,221  individuals,  1,530  males  and  2,691  females, 
were  reported  as  deaf  only,  the  remainder,  or  998,  constituting  19.12  per  cent, 
had  some  other  defective  condition  also.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-one  were 
afflicted  with  some  chronic  ailment  in  addition  to  the  deafness,  and  89  were 
insane.  In  regard  to  consumption,  15  were  afflicted,  making  one  in  every 
348  deaf  who  had  this  disease,  whereas  in  all  the  State  there  is  one  to  every 
955  of  the  population  thus  diseased.  Among  the  deaf  were  113  blind  persons, 
42  males  and  71  females.  Many  other  diseases  and  defective  conditions  appear 
among  the  deaf,  nearly  all  of  the  998  above  mentioned  having  two  diseased 
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conditions  and  man}^  having  three.  There  were  178  paupers,  142  neglected 
children,  16  prisoners,  and  18  epileptic,  while  only  seven  were  suffering  from 
acute  diseases  at  the  time  the  Census  was  taken  on  May  1,  1905. 

Anatomy. 

Before  proceeding  further,  especially  before  considering  causes,  a  word 
regarding  the  anatomy  of  the  hearing  apparatus  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
location  of  the  various  causative  factors  and  the  grouping  by  causes  may  be 
understood. 

The  very  complex  organ  of  hearing  consists  grossly  of  the  following  parts : 

(1.)  The  sound  collecting  apparatus,  the  external  ear,  comprising  the 
auricle  and  external  auditory  canal,  collects,  reflects,  and  intensifies  the  waves 
of  sound. 

(2.)  The  sound  conducting  apparatus,  the  middle  ear,  including  the 
tympanic  membrane,  the  chain  of  little  bones  together  with  its  few  tiny  mus- 
cles, appendages,  necessary  openings  connecting  with  other  parts,  and  the 
connecting  chambers,  carries  the  sound  vibrations  to  the  inner  ear. 

(3.)  The  sound  recording  apparatus,  constituting  the  internal  ear  and 
of  very  complicated  function,  prepares  the  sound  waves  and  by  means  of  the 
auditory  nerve  sends  them  to  the  brain  in  which  is  the  mechanism  of  auditory 
sensation,  perception,  and  judgment. 

The  causes  of  deafness,  as  far  as  was  possible,  have  been  grouped  according 
to  the  location  of  the  lesion  and  the  nature  of  the  process  causing  it.  In  many 
eases  the  assigned  causes  did  not  convey  any  clear  idea  of  the  damage  done  or 
of  its  location,  and,  consequently,  they  could  not  be  grouped  except  among 
the  miscellaneous.    In  other  cases  the  cause  was  either  not  stated  or  unknown. 

In  most  of  the  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  affections  of  the  external 
ear  are  assigned  as  causes  of  deafness,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
could  be  permanent  loss  of  hearing  without  extension  to  the  middle  ear. 
Scalding,  freezing  ears,  eczema,  foreign  bodies,  impacted  cerumen,  insects  in 
ears,  and  injuries  by  pins  or  water,  all  of  which  were  reported,  have  probably 
caused  deafness,  if  at  all,  by  causing  an  inflammation  which  has  extended  to 
the  middle  ear  and  caused  serious  injury  there. 


The  Deaf:  By  Causes. 


Classification. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Classification. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 

Sexes 

External  ear. 

Middle  ear: 
Suppurative, 
Nonsuppurative, 

Inner  ear. 

Nerve, 

21 

400 

382 

17 

26 

841 

739 

19 

7 

47 

1.241 

1,121 

36 

7 

Brain  center,      . 
Unclassified, 
Not  stated. 
Unknown, 

Totals, 

93 
793 

85 
265 

123 
846 
178 
384 

216 

1,639 

263 

649 

2,056 

3,163 

5,219 

Affections  of  the  middle  ear  may  be  broadly  divided  into  the  suppurative 
and  the  nonsuppurative.  The  former  are  comparatively  acute  in  duration, 
largely  limited  to  childhood,  as  are  the  diseases  from  which  they  originate 
(scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc.),  while  the  direct  opposite  is  the  rule  in  the  non- 
suppurative, the  latter  being  rare  in  early  childhood  and  becoming  more  and 
more  frequent  the  more  advanced  the  age  up  to  the  middle  period  of  life,  when 
they  become  progressively  rarer  as  age  advances.  The  two  different  processes 
accomplish  a  similar  result  in  different  ways.  The  suppurative  originating 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  throat  incident  to  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  or  typhoid  fever  which  has  extended  along  the  Eustachian  tube  to 
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the  middle  ear,  may,  before  it  is  brought  under  control,  destroy  the  usefulness 
of  the  organs  there  situated  and  even  endanger  life  by  penetrating  to  the  brain. 
The  whole  course  of  the  attack  is  a  matter  of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  although 
sometimes  it  continues  for  months  or  years,  almost  always  with  some  impair- 
ment of  hearing  and  occasionally  with  complete  loss  of  it. 

The  nonsuppurative  is  almost  purely  a  mechanical  process  of  much  slower 
progress,  but  quite  as  disastrous  to  the  function  of  hearing.  A  not  very 
virulent  catarrh  of  the  nose  and  throat  sooner  or  later  involves  the  Eustachian 
tube,  causing  swelling  of  the  mucous  lining  of  this  tube  and  preventing  the 
entrance  of  air.  A  vacuum  is  thereby  formed  which  causes  a  drawing  in  of 
the  drum  membrane  and  an  accumulation  of  fluid  with  attendant  interference 
with  hearing  which  grows  steadily  worse. 

The  afi^ections  of  the  inner  ear,  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  brain,  may 
be  caused  by  infections  communicated  from  the  middle  ear,  by  hemorrhages 
caused  by  blows,  falls,  or  compression,  or  by  meningitis,  brain  tumor,  or 
epilepsy.    The  subject  is  too  complex  for  discussion  in  a  thorough  manner  here. 

For  several  reasons  it  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrange  and  classify 
the  causes.  The  only  information  available  in  most  cases  was  that  supplied 
by  the  enumerators,  often  incomplete,  and  much  being  left  to  the  imagination. 
Many  times  a  symptom  was  given  for  a  disease,  probably  because  the  latter  could 
not  be  found  out.  In  these  cases  the  most  natural  immediate  cause  has  been 
selected  as  the  probable  one  and  has  been  classified.  In  many  cases  where  a 
disease  not  necessarily  of  the  auditory  apparatus  has  been  given  as  the  cause 
of  the  deafness,  it  has  been  hard  to  tell  whether  the  real  lesion  which  caused 
the  deafness  was  in  the  middle  or  the  inner  ear.  Many  absolutely  could  not 
be  classified,  and  are  so  designated.  It  was  thought  best  not  to  classify  doubtful 
ones  rather  than  risk  adding  error  to  those  already  accurately  classified.  Among 
the  interesting  causes  which  could  not  be  classified  are  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  loss  of  sense  of  hearing,  nervous  malaria,  overheating  of  the  blood, 
riding  bicycle,  carelessness  of  parents,  dose  of  mercury,  drugged,  shingles  on 
head,  under  ether  three  weeks.  These  sources  of  error  are,  however,  com- 
paratively few  and  do  not  affect  the  value  of  the  returns. 

The  largest  percentage,  45.26,  was  among  the  diseases  of  the  middle  ear, 
and  the  total  number  of  cases  was  pretty  evenly  divided  between  the  suppura- 
tive and  the  nonsuppurative,  1,241  of  the  former  and  1,121  of  the  latter.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  so  large  a  number,  1,639,  or  31. -10  per  cent  of  the  total, 
should  remain  unclassified,  but  this  could  not  l)e  obviated  without  the  great 
expense  of  communicating  with  each  individual  without  any  surety  even  then 
of  obtaining  the  desired  information.  Among  the  1,639,  however,  are  found 
183  instances  where  the  assigned  cause  was  military  service,  215  from  accident, 
falls,  blows,  etc.,  202  from  disease  or  fever  not  specified,  while  353  cases  were 
from  birth  and  375  incident  to  old  age. 

Among  the  suppurative  diseases,  abscess  of  the  middle  ear  caused  109 
cases,  and  this  is  without  saying  what  caused  the  abscess.  Scarlet  fever  alone 
is  the  cause  in  538  cases,  and,  combined  with  other  troubles,  in  21  more. 
Measles  alone  caused  127  cases,  and,  combined  with  other  diseases,  four  more. 
One  hmidred  seventy-six  cases  were  caused  by  influenza,  82  by  typhoid  fever, 
19  by  pneumonia,  while  a  combination  of  suppurative  and  nonsuppurative 
processes  caused  18.  Of  the  1,121  nonsuppurative  diseases  of  the  middle  ear, 
catarrh  of  nose  and  throat  is  most  prominent,  with  785  instances ;  cold,  which 
probal)ly  also  caused  catarrh,  was  next,  with  204. 

The  inner  ear  was  seriously  afl^ected  in  36  cases ;  by  malaria  and  quinine 
in  17  cases;  noise,  explosion,  etc.,  in  14  cases;  and  inflammation  and  hemor- 
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rliage  of  inner  ear,  in  five  cases.  In  seven  instances,  the  auditory  nerve  was 
said  to  be  incapacitated. 

The  brain  centers  were  damaged  by  the  following  diseases :  Meningitis, 
Or  brain  fever,  96;  paralysis,  25;  and  nervous  prostration,  59. 

The  following  table  presents  the  ages  of  the  deaf  as  of  May  1,  1905 : 


The  Deaf :  By  Age  Periods. 


Age  Periods. 


Males 


Females 


n^t-u  o«„„„      Percentages 
Both  Sexes         (Xotalsl 


4  years  and  under  (infancy) 

5  to  16  years  (school  life), 

17  to  20  years  (young  persons) 

21  to  25  years, 

26  to  45  years, 

46  to  60  years, 

61  to  70  years, 

71  to  80  years, 

81  to  90  years, 

91  to  100  years. 

Over  100  years. 

Unknown, 

Totals, 


5 

157 

42 

49 

284 

434 

441 

423 

192 

27 


2,056 


6 

165 

41 

62 

618 

867 

616 

507 

234 

40 

2 

5 


3,163 


11 

322 

83 

111 

902 

1,301 

1,057 

930 

426 

67 

2 

7 


5,219 


0.21 

6.17 

1.59 

2.13 

17.28 

24.93 

20.25 

17.82 

8.16 

1.28 

0.04 

0.14 


100.00 


Of  the  total  number  of  deaf  persons  in  the  State,  5,319,  only  T.97  per 
cent,  204  males  and  212  females,  or  a  total  of  416  persons,  were  under  21  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  tlie  Census,  May  1,  1905.  Of  the  10-year  periods,  that 
from  61  to  70  inclusive  contains  the  greatest  percentage,  20.25,  representing 
a  total  of  1,057  persons,  441  being  males  and  616  females;  and  the  age  period 
from  71  to  80  contains  the  next  largest,  17.82  per  cent.  This  is  a  perfectly 
natural  condition  when  one  considers  the  added  risk  which  each  day  brings 
with  it.  To  those  born  deaf  are  added  those  becoming  deaf  from  the  suppura- 
tive diseases  of  early  life,  those  afflicted  by  the  nonsuppurative  diseases  of  later 
life,  and  those  stricken  by  other  diseases  or  by  accident  which  may  happen  at 
any  time  of  life.  From  70  years  on,  the  percentage  grows  progressively  less 
on  account  of  the  increasing  liability  to  deatli  after  that  age. 

In  the  Census  of  1900  for  the  whole  United  States,  out  of  89,287  deaf 
there  were  18,358,  or  20.56  per  cent,  under  20  years  of  age,  while  for  Massa- 
chusetts for  that  3'ear  the  total  number  of  deaf  was  4,015,  of  which  472,  or 
11.76  per  cent,  were  under  20  years  of  age. 

The  age  at  which  deafness  occurred  is  sho\\Ti  in  the  following  table : 


The  Deaf :  By  Age  at  which  Deafness  Occurred. 


Age  at  which 
Deafness  Occurred. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 

Sexes 

Age  at  which 
Deafness  Occurred. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

At  birth,  . 

4  years  and  under, 

5  to    9  years, 
10  to  14  years, 
15  to  19  years, 
20  to  29  years, 
30  to  39  years, 
40  to  49  years, 

76 
203 
170 
117 
122 
281 
222 
200 

91 
253 
237 
210 
199 
417 
473 
357 

167 
456 
407 
327 
321 
698 
695 
557 

50  to  59  years, 
60  to  69  years, 
70  to  79  years, 
80  years  and  over. 
Not  stated. 
Unknown, 

Totals, 

188 

173 

141 

47 

61 

55 

288 

230 

150 

83 

77 

98 

476 
403 
291 
130 
138 
163 

2,056 

3.163 

5,219 

Nearly  one-third  of  all  the  deaf,  32.15  per  cent,  became  so  before  the 
twentieth  year  was  reached,  and  45,53  per  cent  before  the  age  of  30.  It  will 
be  understood  that  these  figures  represent  persons  reported  as  deaf  only,  and 
it  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  consider  the  relation  between  deafness 
and  dumbness  and  the  age  at  which  they  occurred.    Speech  depends  upon  the 
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ability  to  imitate  soimd,  and  if  a  person's  vocal  apparatus  is  intact  and  his 
brain  active  he  will  sooner  or  later  give  intelligible,  articulate  expression  to 
his  thoughts  in  the  language  which  he  is  accustomed  to  hear,  be  it  English, 
French,  or  Eussian.  If,  then,  a  person  is  born  deaf  or  becomes  so  before  he 
has  learned  to  understand  spoken  language,  how  is  he  ever  to  learn  to  speak, 
or  at  most  to  acquire  a  valuable  working  knowledge  of  the  spoken  language? 
If  he  cannot,  why  should  he  not  be  considered  deaf  and  dumb?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  person  becoming  deaf  before  the  age  of  five  is  pretty  sure  to  forget 
the  use  of  the  few  words  which  he  has  already  learned  and  of  course  cannot 
add  to  his  vocabulary  any  new  words,  and  the  earlier  in  life  the  deafness 
occurs  the  less  is  the  chance  of  learning  to  speak.  There  were  167  individuals 
reported  deaf  from  birth,  and  it  has  been  thought  best  to  let  the  figures  stand 
as  reported  and  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
these  persons  were  either  only  partially  deaf  at  birth  or  that  they  had  acquired 
speech  by  special  instruction. 

In  the  next  table  the  deaf  are  presented  by  classes  of  occupations. 


The  Deaf:  By  Occupations. 

Classification  of 

Males 

Females 

Aggre- 

Occupations. 

Native 

Foreign       Un- 

Totals 

Native 

Foreign 

Un- 

Totals 

gates 

Bom 

Bom       known 

Bom 

Born 

known 

Government, 

29 

5 

_ 

34 

4 

4 

38 

Professional, 

42 

1 

— 

43 

16 

4 

— 

20 

63 

Domestic  service,    . 

12 

2 

— 

14 

1,643 

474 

— 

2,117 

2,131 

Personal  service,     . 

21 

12 

— 

33 

13 

3 

— 

16 

49 

Trade,  .... 

112 

11 

— 

23 

15 

2 

— 

17 

140 

Transportation, 

31 

6 

— 

37 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37 

Agriculture,   . 

198 

17 

— 

215 

7 

1 

— 

8 

223 

The  Fisheries, 

9 

1 

— 

10 

— 

— 

10 

Manufactures, 

362 

93 

_ 

455 

126 

28 

_ 

154 

609 

Laborers, 

59 

18 

— 

77 

— 

_ 

— 

77 

Laborers  (farm),     . 

57 

6 

— 

63 

— 

— 

— 

— 

63 

Apprentices,  . 

4 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Scholars, 

141 

8 

1 

150 

143 

8 

1 

152 

302 

Students, 

5 

2 

— 

7 

7 

— 

_ 

7 

14 

Retired, 

374 

97 

— 

471 

215 

36 

1 

252 

723 

Unemployed   12   months. 

3 

— 

— 

3 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

3 

Dependents, 

—458 

102 

— 

260 

203 

107 

1 

311 

571 

At  home. 

16 

1 

1 

18 

14 

— 

— 

14 

32 

Not  stated,    . 

31 

8 

- 

39 

84 

7 

- 

91 

130 

Totals,  . 

1,664 

390 

2 

2,056 

2,490 

670 

3 

3,163 

5,219 

Out  of  a  total  of  5,219  deaf,  only  571,  or  10.94  per  cent,  were  reported  in 
the  class  Dependent,  and  these  are  many  of  them  among  the  deaf  who  are  also 
afflicted  in  other  ways,  as  by  blindness,  epilepsy,  feeble-mindedness,  insanity, 
lameness,  deformity,  consumption,  or  other  chronic  disease.  Many  probably 
have  means  to  support  themselves,  and  others,  as  the  table  shows,  are  employed 
at  occupations  requiring  greater  or  less  skill  and  in  which  deafness  is  not  a  great 
handicap.  The  facts,  however,  tbat  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  deaf  were  either 
born  so  or  became  so  before  the  twentieth  year,  and  that  only  about  one-tenth  of 
all  the  deaf  in  ]\tassachusetts  were  dependent,  must  call  forth  favorable  com- 
ment upon  the  courage,  perseverance,  and  intelligence  of  those  so  afflicted.  It  is 
well  known  that  those  who  are  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  their  senses  are 
likely  to  be  unusually  acute  in  others.  Special  teaching  and  industrial  train- 
ing begun  early  in  life  also  help  to  explain  the  good  showing  of  the  deaf  in 
the  matter  of  supporting  themselves. 

The  details  of  employment  are  not  given,  but  in  the  class  Manufactures 
609  persons  are  found,  455  being  males  and  154  females:  in  Agriculture,  223; 
in  Trade,  140;  while  63  are  engaged  in  professional  pursuits  and  38  in  govern- 
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ment  service.  Of  the  females,  2,117,  or  67  per  cent  of  the  total,  appear  in  the 
class  Domestic  Service,  but  it  should  be  stated  that  in  this  class  are  included 
married  women,  or  housewives,  as  well  as  domestic  servants. 

The  Dumb. 
In  this  group  we  have  178  individuals  to  consider,  91  males  and  87  females. 
They  are  given  by  counties  in  the  following  table : 

The  Diimh.     The  State  and  Counties:  By  Sex. 


The  State  and 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

The  State  and 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

Counties. 

males 

Sexes 

Counties. 

males 

Sexes 

The  State. 

91 

87 

178 

The  State  — Con. 

Barnstable, 

_ 

1 

1 

Hampshire, 

1 

2 

3 

Berkshire, 

3 

3 

(> 

Middlesex, 

15 

17 

32 

Bristol,      . 

10 

7 

17 

Nantucket, 

— 

- 

- 

Dukes, 

— 

— 

— 

Norfolk.    . 

6 

4 

10 

Essex, 

15 

IG 

31 

Plymovith, 

5 

3 

8 

Franklin, 

— 

— 

— 

Suffolk,     . 

6 

7 

13 

Hampden, 

3 

5 

8 

Worcester, 

27 

22 

49 

As  regards  distribution  throughout  the  ^tate,  there  is  no  great  regularity. 
Worcester  county  has  49,  Middlesex  32,  Essex  31,  Bristol  17,  Suffolk  13,  and 
Norfolk  10.  The  remainder  are  scattered,  Dukes,  Franklin,  and  Nantucket 
Counties  having  none,  Barnstable  only  one. 

The  following  table  presents  a  classification  of  conditions: 


The  Dumb:  Bi/  Conditions. 


Classification  of 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

Classification  of 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

Conditions. 

males 

Sexes 

Conditions. 

males 

Sexes 

Dumb  only,   . 

40 

40 

86 

Dumb  —  blind  —  chronic 

Dumb  —  blind, 

- 

1 

1 

—  lame, 

1 

— 

1 

Dumb  —  chronic,    . 

1 

- 

1 

Dumb  —  blind   —  de- 

Dumb —  deformed. 

— 

2 

2 

formed    —    feeble- 

Dumb  —  feeble-miniled, . 

11 

2 

13 

minded. 

— 

1 

1 

Dumb  —  lame. 

9 

9 

18 

Dumb  —  blind    —    lame 

Dumb  —  neglected    chil- 

— paupers. 

— 

1 

1 

dren. 

1 

- 

1 

Dumb  —  epileptic  —  fee- 

Dumb  —  other  defective. 

— 

2 

2 

ble-minfled  —  lame. 

1 

1 

2 

Dumb  —  paupers, 

2 

5 

7 

Dumb  —  epileptic  —  fee- 

Dumb —  blind  —  feeble- 

ble-minded   —    n  e  g  - 

minded, 

- 

3 

3 

lected  children,    . 

4 

— 

4 

Dumb  —  blind  —  lame,  . 

1 

2 

3 

Dumb  —  epileptic  —  in- 

Dumb —  epileptic — lame. 

1 

— 

1 

sane  —  paupers. 

2 

— 

2 

Dumb  —  epileptic  —  neg- 

Dumb —  epileptic  —  lame 

lected  children,    . 

2 

2 

4 

—  neglected  children,  . 

1 

- 

1 

Dumb  —  feeble  -  minded 

Dumb  —  feeble  -  minded 

—  lame. 

3 

1 

4 

—  lame    —    neglected 

Dumb  —  feeble  -  minded 

children. 

4 

1 

5 

—  neglected  children,  . 

2 

1 

3 

Dumb  —  feeble  -  minded 

Dumb  —  feeble  -  minded 

—  lame  —  paupers, 

1 

- 

1 

—  paupers. 

2 

— 

2 

Dumb  —  insane  —  lame 

Dumb  —  insane    —   neg- 

— neglected  children,  . 

- 

1 

1 

lected  children,    . 

— 

1 

1 

Dumb  —  epileptic  —  fee- 

Dumb —  insane   —  pau- 

ble-minded —  lame  — 

pers. 
Dumb  —  lame     —     neg- 

- 

1 

1 

neglected  children, 

2 

1 

3 

lected  children,    . 

— 

1 

1 

Totals, 

91 

87 

178 

Dumb  —  lame  — paupers, 

2 

2 

Among  the  dumb  we  find  complications  with  other  afflictions  similar  to 
those  which  obtained  among  the  deaf,  but  with  a  wide  difference  in  the  pro- 
portions. Nearly  one-half,  8G,  were  dumb  only,  while  of  the  92  remaining,  18 
were  lame  and  dumb,  and  26  others,  who  were  both  lame  and  dumb,  had  the 
additional  defects  of  blindness,  epilepsy,  feeble-mindedness,  etc.,  as  the  table 
shows. 
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As  regards  causes^  59  were  born  dumb  according  to  the  returns.  These 
figures  merely  show  that  the  defect  was  due  to  prenatal  influences  and  give  no 
idea  of  the  real  cause. .  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  learn  at  the  time  of  a 
child's  birth  whether  or  not  it  is  dumb  or  has  defects  which  will  make  it  so, 
and  this  can  only  be  determined  at  a  later  period  when  the  child  would  be 
expected  to  begin  to  talk.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  among 
these  59  a  certain  number  whose  inability  to  speak  depends  upon  some  disease 
of  early  childhood,  the  full  effects  of  which  were  not  recognized  at  the  time 
of  occurrence. 

Shock  or  paralysis  caused  19  persons  to  become  dumb,  and  in  these  cases 
the  mechanism  is  entirely  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  case  of  those  afflicted 
in  early  life  and  who  had  acquired  little  or  no  ability  to  talk.  These  19  were 
adults  in  whom  a  brain  disease  had  paratyzed  the  vocal  muscles  after  the  use 
of  them  had  been  developed  and  in  whom  the  hearing  was  not  necessarily 
impaired.  They  could  probably  carry  on  communication  by  making  signs,  or 
by  writing  out  their  replies  or  requests,  unless  they  were  rendered  helpless  by 
the  disease.  In  11  other  cases  there  was  a  brain  lesion  of  some  sort  depending 
upon  meningitis,  brain  fever,  epilepsy,  or  bursting  of  an  artery.  In  14  cases 
feeble-mindedness  was  assigned  as  the  cause,  and  here  the  mere  physical 
apparatus  concerned  in  speaking  may  have  been  intact  but  the  intelligence 
of  the  individual  may  have  been  so  low  that  messages  could  not  be  understood 
or  replies  formulated.  There  are  varying  degrees  of  feeble-mindedness,  and 
not  all  these  individuals  may  have  been  absolutely  dumb,  but  their  ability  to 
communicate  may  have  been  so  limited  that  they  were  considered  practically 
so.  There  were  14  cases  involving  the  throat  and  Eustachian  tube  and  ears, 
and  in  these  there  was  probably  also  some  impairment  of  hearing  severe  enough 
and  sufficiently  early  in  life  to  prevent  speech  being  acquired.  Fever  or  other 
disease  caused  10  cases,  accidents  or  falls,  seven,  and  the  remaining  causes 
were  miscellaneous,  21  instances  among  them  being  either  unknown  or  not 
stated. 

In  connection  with  the  age  at  which  dumbness  occurred  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  besides  the  59  born  dumb  there  were  55  who  became  so  before  the 
age  of  four  years.  It  is  quite  probable  that  most  of  these  persons  are  dumb 
because  they  are  deaf  and  liave  never  learned  to  talk,  but  could  do  so  if 
they  could  be  taught  and  could  retain  or  increase  the  knowledge  thus  obtained. 
There  is,  of  course,  considerable  interdependence  between  the  deaf,  the  dumb, 
and  those  both  deaf  and  dumb  when  the  affliction  dates  from  early  life.  A 
large  percentage,  71.91,  liecame  dumb  before  reaching  the  age  of  16  years,  and 
there  were  8.42  per  cent  not  stated  or  unknown,  leaving  the  very  small  propor- 
tion of  19.67  per  cent  who  became  dumb  in  adult  life. 

The  following  table  presents  the  ages  of  the  dumb  as  of  May  1,  1905 : 


The  Dumb:  By  Age  Periods. 


Age  Periods. 


Males 


Females 


Both  Sexes 


Percentages 
(Totals) 


4  vea 

5  to 
17  to 
21  to 
26  to 
46  to 
61  to 
71  to 


rs  and  under  (infancy),. 
16  years  (school  life),     . 
20  years  (young  persons), 
25  vears. 


25  years 
45  years 
60  years 
70  years 
80  years 


91  to  100  year 
Totals, 


5 
50 
5 
9 
14 
4 
2 
1 
1 

91 


5 

34 

9 

8 
12 

7 


87 


10 
84 
14 
17 
26 
11 
10 
5 
1 


5.62 
47.19 
7.86 
9.55 
14.61 
6.18 
5.62 
2.81 
0.56 

100.00 
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An  interesting  fact  noticed  in  considering  the  ages  of  the  dumb  is  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  young  people,  135  of  the  178  being  25  years 
of  age  or  under,  and  this  number  is  divided  among  the  periods  as  follows : 
There  were  10  imder  five  years,  84  between  five  and  16,  14  between  17  and  20, 
and  17  between  21  and  25,  leaving  52  at  ages  between  26  and  80,  while  there 
was  one  between  91  and  100. 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  1895,  as  taken  from  the 
Census  for  that  year,  shows  quite  conclusively  that  the  dumb  are  short  lived, 
the  two  sets  of  figures  corresponding  pretty  closely  in  this  respect. 


1895 

1905 

Age  Periods. 

Number 

Percentages 

Number 

Percentages 

Under  20  years,    ...... 

20  to  60  years 

Over  60  years,       ...... 

77 
52 
16 

53.10 
35.86 
11.04 

108 
54 
16 

60.67 

30.34 

8.99 

Totals 

145 

100.00 

178 

100.00 

All  the  dumb  were  either  at  home  or  at  institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
some  other  defect  than  that  of  speech,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 


The  Dumb :  At  Home  and  In  Institutions. 


Males 

Females 

Aggre- 
gates 

Classification. 

Native    Foreign 
Born        Born 

Totals 

Native 
Bom 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

At  home,        ...... 

In  institutions  other  than  for  the  dumb,^ . 

51 
24 

14 
2 

65 
26 

50 
18 

11 
8 

61 
26 

126 
52 

Totals,           ..... 

75 

16 

91 

68 

19 

87 

178 

'  Includes  persons  who  have  more  than  one  defective  condition,  such  as  dumb  and  epileptic,  dumb 
and  feeble-minded,  and  who  are  in  institutions  for  epileptics  or  for  the  feeble-minded  but  not  for  the  dumb. 

Of  the  total,  178,  there  were  143  native  born  and  35  foreign  born ;  of  the 
former,  75  were  males  and  68  females,  while  of  the  latter  16  were  males  and  19 
females. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  dumb  by  occupations : 


The  Dumb :  By  Occupations. 


Males 

Females 

Aggre- 
gates 

Occup.^tions. 

Native 
Bom 

Foreign 
Bom 

Totals 

Native    Foreign 
Bom   1     Bom 

Totals 

Domestic  service,   . 

Personal  service 

Agriculture,  . 

Manufactures, 

Laborers  (farm),     . 

Scholars, 

Retired, 

Unemployed  12  months. 

Dependents, 

At  home. 

Not  stated,    . 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
13 
38 
18 

1 
4 

1 

5 
2 
3 

1 
2 
6 

1 
1 

1 
18 
40 
21 

12 

1 

3 
1 

1       10 

1       24 

17 

6 

1 

2 

1 

6 
3 

18 

2 

6 
2 

16 
24 
20 

18 

1 

2 

8 

1 

6 

2 

1 

34 

64 

41 

Totals, 

75 

16 

91 

68 

19 

87 

178 

As  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  dumb  are  under  26  years  of  age  they 
would  not  enter  into  occupations  to  any  extent.  We  find  64  reported  in  the 
At  Home  class  and  34  Dependents.  Only  36  out  of  a  total  of  178  have  a  definite 
occupation,  18  of  them  being  engaged  in  domestic  service,  eight  in  manufac- 
tures, and  six  at  school. 
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The  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
There  were  958  persons  reported  deaf  and  dumb,  539  males  and  419 
females.    They  are  shown,  by  counties,  in  the  following  table : 


The 

Deaf  and  Duml 

.     The  State  and  Counties. 

By  Sex. 

The  State  and 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

The  State  and 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

Counties. 

males 

Sexes 

Counties. 

males 

Sexes 

The  State. 

539 

419 

958 

The  State  —  Con. 

Barnstable, 

6 

4 

10 

Hampshire, 

13 

11 

24 

Berkshire, 

22 

20 

42 

Middlesex, 

101 

79 

180 

Bristol, 

35 

33 

68 

Nantucket, 

— 

— 

— 

Dukes, 

9 

5 

14 

Norfolk.    . 

28 

14 

42 

Essex, 

88 

89 

177 

Plymouth, 

25 

11 

36 

Franklin, 

13 

10 

23 

Suffolk,     . 

91 

67 

168 

Hampden, 

24 

25 

49 

Worcester, 

84 

51 

135 

The  counties  which  contained  the  largest  number  of  the  deaf  also  lead 
in  the  number  of  deaf-mute  inhabitants.  Middlesex  has  180,  Essex,  177, 
Suffolk  and  Worcester  follow  along  fairly  close  with  158  and  135  respectively, 
and  jSTantucket  has  none. 

The  next  table  shows  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  native  and  foreign  born  and 
whether  living  at  home  or  in  institutions : 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb :  At  Home  and  In  Institutions. 


Males 

Females 

Aggre- 
gates 

Classification. 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

At  home,        ...... 

In  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
In  institutions  other  than  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  1       .....          . 

331 
29 

40 

125 
4 

10 

456 
33 

50 

281 
16 

22 

90 
5 

5 

371 
21 

27 

827 
54 

77 

Totals,           ..... 

400 

139 

539 

319 

100 

419 

958 

1  Includes  persons  who  have  more  than  one  defective  condition,  such  as  deaf  and  dumb  and  epileptic, 
deaf  and  dumb  and  insane,  and  who  are  in  institutions  for  epileptics  or  for  the  insane  but  not  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

There  were  539  males  and  419  females.  Of  the  males,  400  were  native 
born  and  139  foreign  born.  Of  the  females,  319  were  native  born  and  100 
foreign  born.  Of  the  total  (958),  827  lived  at  home,  54  at  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  while  77  were  at  other  institutions  on  account  of  added  in- 
rirmities,  as  stated  in  the  note. 

The  following  table  shows  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  conditions : 


The  Deaf  and  Dumb:  By  Conditions. 


Classification  of 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

Classification  of 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

Conditions. 

males 

Sexes 

Conditions. 

males 

Sexes 

Deaf  and  dumb  onlv. 

462 

382 

844 

Deaf  and  dumb  —  neg- 

Deaf and  dumb  —  blind, 

5 

5 

10 

lected  children,    . 

2 

— 

2 

Deaf  and  dumb — chronic. 

4 

1 

5 

Deaf  and  dumb  —  other 

Deaf    and    dumb   —    de- 

defective,   . 

1 

2 

3 

formed. 

1 

_ 

1 

Deaf  and  dumb — paupers, 

12 

6 

18 

Deaf  and  dumb  —  epi- 

Deaf and  dumb  —  pris- 

leptic. 

_ 

1 

1 

oners, 

6 

— 

6 

Deaf  and  dumb  —  feeble- 

Deaf and  dumb  —  blind 

minded. 

3 

1 

4 

—  feeble-minded, 

— 

1 

1 

Deaf  and  dumb  —  insane, 

1 

_ 

1 

Deaf  and  dumb  —  blind 

Deaf  and  dumb  —  lame,  . 

5 

3 

8 

—  paupers. 

1 

1 

Deaf  and  dumb — maimed, 

3 

- 

3 
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The 

Deaf  and  Dumb :  By  Conditions  —  Concluded. 

Classification  of 
Conditions. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Classification  of 
Conditions. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Se.xes 

Deaf  and  dumb  —  blind 

—  prisoners. 

Deaf  and  dumb  —  chronic 

—  feeble-minded. 
Deaf  and  dumb  —  chronic 

—  other  defective, 
Deaf  and  dumb  —  con- 
sumptive —  paupers,    . 

Deaf  and  dumb  —  epi- 
leptic —  neglected  chil- 
dren, 

Deaf  and  dumb  —  feeble- 
minded    —     neglected 
children,      . 

Deaf  and  dumb  —  feeble- 
minded —  paupers. 

Deaf  and  dumb  —  insane 

—  paupers. 

Deaf  and  dumb  —  lame 

—  paupers. 

Deaf  and  dumb — maimed 

—  neglected  children,  . 

1 

1 
1 

2 

6 
1 
14 
2 
1 

1 

4 
8 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

10 

1 

22 

2 

1 

Deaf  and  dumb  —  blind 

—  chronic  —  lame, 
Deaf  and  dumb  —  blind 

—  epileptic  —  paupers. 
Deaf  and  dumb  —  blind 

—  feeble-minded     — 
paupers. 

Deaf  and   dumb  —  con- 
sumptive     —      feeble- 
minded —  paupers. 

Deaf   and   dumb   —  epi- 
leptic —  feeble-minded 

—  lame. 

Deaf  and  dumb  —  feeble- 
minded —  lame  —  neg- 
lected children,    . 

Deaf  and   dumb  —  epi- 
leptic —  insane  —  lame 

—  other   defective   — 
paupers. 

Totals, 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

539 

419 

958 

Of  the  958  deaf  and  dumb,  462  males  and  382  females,  a  total  of  844 
were  deaf  and  dumb  only,  and  the  remainder,  numbering  114,  suffered  from 
one  or  more  associated  conditions.  There  were  49  who  suffered  from  a  well- 
defined  mental  or  brain  derangement,  such  as  epilepsy,  feeble-mindedncss, 
and  insanity,  17  were  blind,  50  were  paupers,  two  consumptive,  while  one  un- 
fortunate individual  was  deaf  and  dumb,  epileptic,  insane,  lame,  otherwise 
defective,  and  a  pauper. 

As  to  the  causes  assigned  for  deaf-mutism,  we  find  that  the  conditions 
which  figured  most  heavily  in  causing  deafness  are  also  prominent  here.  They 
may  be  classified  much  as  they  were  for  the  deaf. 


Deaf  and  Dumb:  By  Causes. 


Classification. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 

Sexes 

Classification. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

From  birth,    . 

206 

163 

369 

Brain  affection: 

Middle  ear: 

Idiocy, 

- 

1 

1 

Suppurative: 

Feeble-mindedness, 

1 

- 

1 

Scarlet  fever,   . 

87 

59 

14G 

Brain  fever, 

57 

19 

76 

Scarlet    fever,    com- 

Shock, 

2 

4 

6 

plicated. 

3 

3 

G 

1       Water  on  brain. 

2 

1 

3 

Measles, 

12 

10 

22 

Miscellaneous, 

1 

2 

3 

Measles,  complicated, 

- 

2 

2 

Falls,    accidents,    blows, 

Abscess, 

3 

6 

9 

etc.,  .... 

17 

14 

31 

Typhoid  fever. 

4 

7 

11 

Fever  and   sickness,   not 

Diphtlieria, 

G 

7 

13 

specified,     . 

36 

32 

68 

Miscellaneous, 

11 

5 

IG 

Miscellaneous, 

28 

41 

69 

Nonsuppurative, 

G 

4 

10 

Not  stated,     . 

32 

17 

49 

Inflammation  of  nerve  of 

2 

- 

2 

Unknown, 
Totals, 

23 

22 

45 

ear,    .... 

539 

419 

958 

There  were  369  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth.  Scarlet  fever  either  alone 
or  complicated  Avith  some  other  disease  caused  153  cases,  and  other  sup- 
purative middle-ear  diseases  caused  the  trouble  in  73  instances.  Brain 
fever  caused  76  persons  to  be  deaf-mutes ;  accidents,  falls,  blows,  and  other 
injuries,  31;  fever  and  other  sickness  not  specified,  68.  In  94  cases  the  cause 
was  either  unknown  or  not  stated,  and  there  were  69  miscellaneous  cases  too 
scattered  to  be  given  separately,  ranging  from  consanguinity  of  parents  to 
"  break-neck  "  fever.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  the  above  that  deafness 
may  in  many  instances  be  the  underlying  condition,  and  that  many  of  these 
persons  would  be  physically  able  to  speak  if  they  could  hear  and  learn  the 
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soimd  language.     A  careful  examination  of  each   individual  would  produce 
some  interesting  result?. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  of  ^lay  1, 
1905: 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb :  By  Age  Periods. 


Age  Pebiods. 

• 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Percentages 
(Totals) 

4  years  and  under  (infancy). 

12 

3 

15 

1.57 

5  to    16  years  (school  life),    . 

91 

70 

161 

16.80 

17  to    20  years  (young  persons). 

33 

20 

53 

5.53 

21  to    25  years, 

47 

39 

86 

8.98 

26  to    45  years, 

197 

158 

355 

37.06 

46  to     60  years. 

107 

70 

177 

18.48 

61  to    70  years. 

33 

32 

65 

6.78 

71  to    80  years. 

11 

18 

29 

3.03 

81  to    90  years. 

6 

9 

15 

1.57 

91  to  100  years, 

1 

— 

1 

0.10 

Over  100  years, 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Age  not  given. 

1 

- 

1 

0.10 

Totals, 

539 

419 

958 

100.00 

Xearly  two-fifths  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  355,  were  in  the  twenty-year 
period  from  26  to  45  inclusive;  and  670,  or  nearly  TO  per  cent,  were  under  46 
years  of  age.  It  is  evident  that  deaf-mutism  is  to  a  great  extent  a  product  of 
early  life  and  the  tendency  to  it  grows  less  as  age  advances.  This  would  seem 
to  confirm  the  statement  that  the  larger  proportion  of  those  becoming  deaf  in 
early  life  also  become  dumi).  The  distribution  of  the  deaf  and  duml)  among 
the  age  periods  is  quite  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  deaf  only.  This  may  be 
readily  seen  from  the  following  table  in  which  the  deaf  and  deaf-mutes  are 
compared : 


Deaf 

Deaf  and  Dumb 

Age  Periods. 

Number 

Percentages 

Number 

Percentages 

20  years  and  under, 

21  to  45  years, 
46  to  60  years, 
61  to  70  years, 

71  to  80  years,       . 
81  to  90  years, 
91  years  and  over, 
Age  unknown, 

416 

1,013 

1,301 

1,057 

930 

426 

69 

7 

7.97 

19.41 

24.93 

20.25 

17.82  , 

8.16 

1.32 

0.14 

229 

441 

177 

65 

29 

15 

1 

1 

23.90 
46.03 
18.48 
6.79 
3.03 
1.57 
0.10 
0.10 

Totals, 

5,219 

100.00 

958 

100.00 

Of  the  deaf,  more  than  two-fifths,  or  45  per  cent,  are  between  the  ages  of 
46  and  70,  as  against  25  per  cent,  or  one-quarter,  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  same 
ages.  The  age  period  from  81  to  90  contains  eight  per  cent  or  nearly  one- 
twelfth  of  the  deaf  and  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  deaf  and  duml).  while  of 
those  under  46  years  of  age  27  per  cent  are  among  the  deaf  and  nearly  70  per 
cent  among  the  deaf-mutes. 


The  Deaf  and  Dumb:  By  Occupations. 


Males 

Females 

Aggre- 
gates 

Classification  of  Occupations. 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Government,           ..... 
Professional,            ..... 
Domestic  service,   ..... 
Personal  service,    ..... 

Trade 

Transportation,      ..... 

5 
4 
1 
8 
3 
7 

2 

5 

2 

5 

6 
1 
8 
8 
9 

1 

145 

5 

3 

48 
2 

1 

4 
193 

7 
1 

5 

10 

194 

15 

9 

9 

26 
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The  Deaf  and  D 

j,mb :  By 

Occupations  - 

—  Concluded. 

Males 

Females 

Aggre- 
gates 

Classification 

OF  Occupations. 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Totals 

Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Bom 

Totals 

Agriculture,  . 

13 

2 

15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

15 

The  Fisheries, 

2 

3 

5 

— 

— 

— 

5 

Manufactures, 

159 

77 

236 

36 

18 

64 

290 

Laborers, 

24 

12 

36 

— 

— 

— 

36 

Laborers  (farm),    . 

10 

2 

12 

— 

— 

— 

12. 

Apprentices,. 

2 

— 

2 

1 

— 

1 

3 

Scholars, 

57 

8 

65 

41 

7 

48 

113 

Students, 

3 

1 

4 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Retired, 

11 

— 

11 

7 

2 

9 

20 

Unemployed  twelve 

months, 

1 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Dependents, . 

-~~S7 

12 

49 

31 

12 

43 

92 

At  home, 

29 

5 

34 

20 

— 

20 

54 

Not  stated,    . 

24 

7 

31 

32 

7 

39 

70 

Totals,  . 

400 

139 

539 

319 

99 

419 

958 

The  occupations  followed  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  similar  to  those  in 
which  the  deaf  are  engaged,  although  not  so  large  a  number,  proportionately, 
appear  in  the  classes  Government,  Professional,  and  Trade,  indicating  that 
the  loss  of  speech  is  a  greater  handicap  than  that  of  hearing.  The  class  Manu- 
factures leads,  with  290;  Domestic  Service  has  194;  there  were  117  scholars  and 
students ;  and  92,  or  nearly  10  per  cent,  were  reported  as  dependent. 

A  comparison  of  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  deaf-mutes  appears  in  the 
following  table: 

Comparison  of  Conditions. 


Conditions. 


Deaf  only,  .... 
Dumb  only,  .... 
Deaf-mutes,  .... 
Deaf  or  dumb  and  other  conditions, 

Totals,    .... 


100.00 


A  glance  at  the  above  figures  shows  a  large  preponderance  of  the  deaf, 
4,221,  or  66.42  per  cent,  out  of  a  total  of  6,355  being  of  this  condition.  Besides 
these  there  are  the  dumb  who  are  deaf  and  the  deaf  or  dumb  who  are  also 
afflicted  with  some  other  ailment.  A  very  small  proportion  are  reported 
dumb  only. 

In  the  following  table  the  returns  for  1905  are  compared  with  the  figures 
for  1895  as  taken  from  the  census  report  for  that  year : 


Compariso7i.     1895  and  1905. 


1895 

1905 

Increase 

Conditions. 

Number 

Percentages 

Deaf 

Dumb,          ....... 

Deaf  and  dumb,    ...... 

4,607 
145 
945 

5,219 
178 
958 

612 
33 
13 

13.28 

22.76 

1.38 

Totals,          .          .          .          ... 

5,697 

6,355 

658 

11.55 

The  aggregate  of  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  deaf-mutes  shows  an  increase 
in  all  conditions  of  11.55  per  cent  in  1905  as  compared  with  1895.  An  in- 
crease of  13.28  per  cent  is  shown  for  the  deaf,  22.76  per  cent  for  the  dumb, 
and  1.38  per  cent  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
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In  ^[ay,  1906,  the  Bureau  published  a  description  of  the  Fall  Eiver  Sliding 
Scale  of  AVages,  in  Labor  Bulletin  No.  41,  and  described  at  length  the  origin, 
ojoeration,  advantages,  and  defects  of  the  system.  Briefly  stated,  that  sliding 
scale  system,  adopted  in  October,  1905,  at  a  joint  conference  of  a  committee 
representing  the  Fall  River  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  secre- 
taries of  four  of  the  textile  unions,  was  an  automatic  system  for  the  payment 
of  wages,  by  which  the  operatives  would  receive  the  minimum  rate  of  18  cents 
a  cut  for  weaving  print  cloth  (a  definite  increase  of  3.93  per  cent  over  the 
former  rate  of  17.32  cents  a  cut)  and  also  additional  wage  premiums  to  be 
calculated  upon  the  margin  between  the  market  price  of  raw  material  and  that 
of  finished  goods.  The  technical  detail  governing  the  calculation  of  the  wage 
premiums  has  been  published  in  the  article  above  referred  to  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  repeated,  but  the  actual  operation  of  the  sliding  scale  may  well 
be  considered  here  in  view  of  recent  developments  in  the  wage  situation  in 
Fall  River. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  during  which  the  sliding  scale  was  in  force 
a  dividend  of  five  per  cent  was  paid  to  the  operatives  in  addition  to  the  mini- 
mum wages  of  18  cents  a  cut  for  weaving.  During  the  period  of  36  weeks 
(from  October  23,  1905,  to  Jime  30,  1906)  that  this  sliding  scale  was  in  force, 
the  wage  premiums  ranged  from  zero  to  10  per  cent.  On  tAvo  occasions  weekly 
premiums  of  10  per  cent  were  declared;  on  three  occasions,  a  nine  per  cent 
premium  was  declared;  premiums  of  eight,  seven,  and  six  ])er  cent  were 
declared  once  each;  five  and  four  per  cent,  twice  each;  three  per  cent,  nine 
times ;  two  per  cent,  four  times ;  one  per  cent,  twice ;  and  on  nine  occasions  no 
wage  premium  was  declared.  Thus,  for  24  weeks  out  of  a  total  of  36  weeks, 
the  premium  did  not  exceed  three  per  cent.  During  the  last  nine  weeks, 
except  in  two  instances,  when  the  wage  premium  was  only  two  per  cent,  no 
premium  whatever  was  declared.  During  the  whole  period  of  36  weeks  the 
average  premium  declared  was  3.41  per  cent,  which,  in  effect,  meant  that 
the  average  price  paid  for  weaving  was  18.7  cents  a  cut,  or  decidedly  less 
than  the  rate  of  19.8  cents  requested  by  the  union  as  being  the  full  restoration 
of  the  wage  scale  in  operation  prior  to  July,  1904. 

In  its  actual  operation  this  sliding  scale  failed,  therefore,  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  either  the  operatives  or  their  employers  and  the  results  of  the 
experiment  showed  that  the  basis  adopted  was  not  a  sound  one  for  regulating 
the  rise  and  fall  of  wages.  The  imusually  high  price  of  cotton  had  introduced 
a  factor  into  the  basis  of  calculation  which  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
operatives,  while  the  mills  managed  to  pay  good  dividends.  The  dissatisfaction 
of  the  operatives  was  further  increased  by  the  announcement  that  20,000  opera- 
tives in  Eastern  Connecticut  had  been  granted  a  10  per  cent  increase  in 
wages.  Although  the  manufacturers  in  Fall  River  claimed  that  this  announce- 
ment should  have  no  bearing  on  the  situation  in  their  city  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  product  of  the  Connecticut  mills  was  of  a  fine  grade  on  which  there 
was  a  larger  margin  of  profit,  nevertheless,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Weavers' 
Union  in  Fall  River  on  May  11.  1906,  it  was  reported  that  there  was  consid- 
erable discontent  on  the  part  of  the  operatives.  On  May  16,  the  Textile  Council 
discussed  several  complaints  regarding  the  sliding  scale,   and  the   questions 
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raised  were  referred  to  the  executive  committees  of  the  various  unions  for 
consideration.  As  a  result  of  the  action  of  these  committees,  the  Council 
instructed  its  secretary  to  communicate  with  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association,  requesting  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  industrial  situation.  This  request  was  granted,  and  at  the  con- 
ference, held  on  June  1,  the  representatives  of  the  operatives  requested  that 
the  wage  scale  which  was  in  force  prior  to  the  reduction  in  July,  1904,  be 
restored.  The  manufacturers'  representatives  declined  to  grant  this  request 
on  the  ground  that  the  existing  sliding  scale,  according  to  the  agreement 
entered  into  in  October,  1905,  was  binding  for  one  year  from  that  date,  and 
offered  to  submit  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  agreement  to  arbitra- 
tion. As  the  representatives  of  the  operatives  were  not  authorized  to  take  such 
action  the  conference  closed  without  definite  results.  On  June  2,  the  Textile 
Council  voted  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  five  affiliated  unions,  and  at  these 
special  meetings  the  unions  voted  unanimously  to  indorse  the  action  of  the 
Textile  Council  in  requesting  a  restoration  of  the  wage  scale  prior  to  the  strike 
of  July,  1904.  Acting  on  the  authority  thus  delegated  to  it,  the  Textile 
Council,  at  its  meeting  on  June  7,  voted  to  present  a  formal  demand  for  the 
restoration  of  the  former  wage  scale  to  go  into  effect  July  2,  and  to  request  a 
reply  from  the  manufacturers  by  June  21.  On  June  8,  the  secretary  of  the 
Council  communicated  with  the  Manufacturers'  Association  to  the  above  effect, 
stating  also  that  the  existing  sliding  scale  had  received  a  fair  trial  and  had 
proved  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  operatives.  On  June  15,  a  committee 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  met  and  discussed  the  demands  of  the 
operatives  and  their  decision  was  expressed  in  the  following  reply : 

Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  Secretarij,  Fall  River  Textile  Council: 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  requesting  a  restoration  of  the  wage  schedule  paid 
prior  to  July  25,  1904,  has  been  received.  The  manufacturers  have  always  contended  that  the 
standard  of  wages  must  be  based  on  the  margin  between  cotton  and  cloth  and  in  the  settlement 
of  the  strike  of  1904  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  having  been  mutually  agreed  upon  as  an 
arbitrator  by  the  textile  council  and  the  manufacturers,  stated  after  an  examination  of  the 
mills'  accounts,  that  a  margin  of  74.38  cents  was  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  the 
mills  before  the  mamifacturers  could  pay  an  advance  of  five  per  cent  on  the  wages  then  in  force. 
In  October,  1905,  after  a  request  from  the  textile  council  for  an  advance  and  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  sliding  scale,  the  manufacturers  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  textile  council  to  make 
the  margin  12h  cents  (based  on  18  cents  for  weaving  a  cut  of  print  cloth)  as  a  basis  from  which 
to  compute  the  dividend  of  wages  earned.  //  a  margin  of  72\  cents  is  necessary  to  run  the 
mills,  then  it  must  be  clear  to  everybody  that  there  can  be  no  fairer  basis  than  the  method  now  in  force 
for  the  -payment  of  warjes.  ' 

It  was  supposed  that  the  sliding  scale  agreed  upon  Oct.  30,  1905,  would  be  given  a  fair 
trial  and  would  continue  in  force  for  a  full  year  at  least.  The  manufacturers,  however,  realize 
the  disappointment  to  the  operative  in  the  cessation  of  his  dividends,  ownng,  as  they  believe, 
largely  to  the  .speculative  manipulation  of  the  price  of  cotton.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remove 
as  far  as  practicable  this  sense  of  disappointment  until  more  .stable  conditions  exist,  by  reason 
of  the  coming  of  the  new  cotton,  they  will,  beginning  June  18,  until  Oct.  1,  1906,  guarantee  a 
weekly  dividend  of  not  less  than  5  per  cent  and  the  present  wage,  with  a  further  guarantee  that 
if  the  margin  in  any  one  week  exceeds  this  five  per  cent  increase  they  will  pay  an  additional 
dividend  upon  the  same  terms  as  in  the  agreement  of  Oct.  30,  1905.  In  the  meantime  if  the 
operatives  still  believe  that  the  basis  of  72^  cents  is  not  just  and  all  the  manufacturers  can 
afford  to  pay,  we  are  willing  again  that  a  fair-minded  and  unprejudiced  tribunal  be  mutually 
agreed  xipon  who  will  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  and  report  what  in  their  judg- 
ment is  a  just  and  equitable  basis  of  margin. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Clarence  M.  Hathaway, 

Secretary,  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association. 

1  The  italics  are  ours.      The  statement  italicized  expresses  concisely  the  contention  of  the  manufac- 
turers. —  Ed. 
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According  to  the  manufacturers'  statement,  the  main  point  at  issue  was 
as  to  whether  the  margin  of  721/2  cents  was  a  fair  one  on  which  to  base  calcu- 
lations of  wage  premiums  to  be  paid  the  operatives.  As  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion the  manufacturers  referred  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  settlement  of  the  strike 
of  190-1.  Governor  Douglas  had  stated  that  a  margin  of  74.38  cents  was  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  operation  of  the  mills  before  the  manufacturers  could 
pay  an  advance  of  five  per  cent  on  the  wages  then  in  force.  However,  as 
stated  in  the  above  letter,  the  manufacturers  offered  to  guarantee  a  weekly- 
dividend  of  not  less  than  five  per  cent  and  the  present  wage,  with  a  further 
guarantee  that  if  the  margin  in  any  one  week  should  justify  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  in  excess  of  this  five  per  cent,  the  additional  dividend  would  be  paid 
as  provided  for  in  the  sliding  scale  agreement.  At  the  same  time  the  manufac- 
turers offered  to  submit  tlie  question  as  to  what  constituted  a  proper  margin 
to  an  unprejudiced  tribunal.  On  June  20,  the  five  textile  unions,  at  meetings 
which  were  well  attended,  rejected  the  manufacturers'  proposition  unanimously 
and  without  debate. 

On  June  21  the  manufacturers,  in  face  of  a  demand  for  the  restoration 
of  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  prior  to  July.  1904,  and  with  the  alternative  of 
a  strike  in  view,  granted  the  desired  increase  as  announced  in  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  Secretar}^  Taylor  of  the  Textile  Council : 

Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  Secretary,  Fall  River  Textile  Council  : 

Dear  Sir:  The  manufacturers  regret  the  action  of  the  various  unions  in  rejecting  their 
offer  of  June  16.  Thej^  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  situation  in  the  industry  does  not  warrant 
any  concession  in  the  matter  of  wages  on  the  present  margin,  but  in  view  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  city  they  will,  commencing  July  2,  restore  the  schedule  in  force  prior  to  July,  1904. 

Clarence  M.  Hathaway, 

Secretary,  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association. 

This  announcement  was  received  with  rejoicing  Ijy  the  operatives  and  the 
citizens  of  Fall  Eiver  in  general,  as  the  possibility  of  another  strike  had  caused 
great  anxiety.  The  increase  affected  about  25,000  operatives  employed  in 
67  mills.  The  price  paid  for  weaving  print  cloth  was  increased  from  the 
minimum  rate  of  18  cents  to  a  flat  rate  of  19.8  cents.  The  sliding  scale  was 
thereby  abolished  and  with  it  the  unsatisfactory  variations  in  the  weekly  wage 
rates. 

From  July  2,  1906  (the  date  when  the  increase  took  effect),  until  early 
in  iSTovember  the  new  wage  schedule  appeared  to  give  general  satisfaction,  but 
on  November  5  the  following  correspondence  between  the  Textile  Council  and 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  was  unexpectedly  made  public : 

Mr.   C.   M.  Hathaway,  Secretary,  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  : 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Textile  Council,  held  Thurs- 
day, October  25,  the  present  industrial  conditions  were  considered  and  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  present  conditions  and  future  promising  outlook  for  the  cotton 
industry  warrant  a  restoration  of  wages  to  the  schedule  paid  prior  to  November,  1903. 

In  advancing  this  opinion  the  committee  fully  believe  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned  that  this  restoration  should  be  made.  In  times  of  adversity  the  cotton  operatives 
of  this  city  have  fully  shared,  with  the  manufacturers,  the  evils  attendant  upon  trade  depression 
and  the  committee  believe  that  in  justice  to  the  operatives,  they  should  share,  with  the  manu- 
facturers, the  present  prosperous  conditions  of  the  cotton  industry. 

Trusting  this  matter  will  receive  the  earnest  consideration  of  your  association  and  that 
you  will  forward  a  reply  to  us  as  soon  as  convenient,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfullj'  yours, 

Thomas  Taylor, 

Secretary,  Fall  River  Textile  Council. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  Secretary,  Fall  River  Textile  Council : 

Dear  Sir:  The  executive  comniittee  are  in  receipt  of  j-our  letter  suggesting  that  condi- 
tions warrant  an  advance  in  wages.  In  replj-,  tliej'  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  tliat  your 
request  is  premature,  and  tliat  wliile  they  admit  that  business,  comparatively,  is  better  than 
for  several  years  past,  the  present  schedule  discounts  these  conditions. 

They  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  average  margin,  since  July  1,  the  date  of  the 
last  advance  of  10  per  cent,  only  warrants  an  advance  of  6.77  per  cent.  There  must  be  a  longer 
run  of  the  present  business  before  considering  your  proposition. 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.   M.  Hathaway, 

Secretary,  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association. 

From  this  correspondence  it  appeared  that,  in  reply  to  the  Council's 
request  for  a  restoration  of  the  wage  schedule  in  operation  prior  to  Xovember, 
1903  (which  restoration  would  involve  an  advance  from  19.8  cents  to  21.78 
cents  a  cut  for  weaving,  or  an  advance  of  10  per  cent),  the  manufacturers 
stated  that  the  average  margin  since  July  1,  1906  (the  date  of  the  last  advance 
of  10  per  cent),  warranted  an  advance  of  only  6.77  per  cent  and  accordingly 
the  request  could  not  be  granted  at  that  time.  On  November  6,  the  Textile 
Council  ratified  the  earlier  action  of  the  executive  committee  and  forwarded  a 
second  request  to  the  Manufacturers'  Association  for  the  restoration  of  the 
above-mentioned  wage  schedule,  asking  that  it  might  go  into  effect  on  Monday, 
November  26,  and  that  a  reply  be  made  on  or  before  November  19.  In  their 
reply,  dated  November  16,  the  manufacturers  stated  that  they  would  grant 
an  increase  of  five  per  cent  to  go  into  effect  on  November  26  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  advance  would  make  a  total  increase  of  about  20  per 
cent  during  a  period  of  13  months;  that  is,  four  per  cent  October  23.  1905,  10 
per  cent  July  2,  1906,  and  five  per  cent  November  26,  1906,  and  declared  that 
this  was  all  that  the  existing  conditions  warranted.  The  Textile  Council 
referred  this  reply  to  the  five  local  unions,  which,  at  special  meetings  held  on 
November  22,  rejected  the  manufacturers'  proposition  and  voted  to  strike  in 
order  to  enforce  their  demands  for  a  10  per  cent  increase.  The  vote  was  as 
follows : 


Number  of  Members  Voting 

Total  Number 
of  Voters 

Names  of  Unions. 

For  Strike 

Against  Strike 

Weavers,  ........ 

Loomfixers,         ....... 

Spinners,  ........ 

Carders,     ........ 

Slasher  tenders,           ...... 

432 

279 

127 

74 

70 

26 
12 
14 
10 
3 

458 

291 

141 

84 

73 

Totals,       ....... 

982 

65 

1.047 

By  the  comparatively  small  number  of  1.047  votes,  of  which  9S2  were  for 
a  strike,  a  decision  was  reached  which  would  directly  affect  over  25.000  opera- 
tives. On  the  following  morning,  November  23,  the  manufacturers'  committee 
and  the  Textile  Council  met  separately  and  considered  the  situation,  ^^^lile 
these  conferences  were  in  session  an  announcement  was  unexpectedly  posted  in 
all  of  the  mills  of  the  Fall  Eiver  Iron  Works  Co.  to  the  effect  that,  l^eginning 
on  November  26,  wages  in  all  those  mills  would  be  adA'anced  10  per  cent.  This 
advance  was  exactly  the  ,same  as  that  demanded  of  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion by  the  Textile  Council.  This  action  by  the  Fall  Eiver  Iron  Works  Co. 
in  announcing  the  increase  at  that  particular  time  possibly  influenced  the 
Association  in  its  decision  to  grant  the  demands  of  the  unions.     The  earnest 
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efforts  to  avert  the  threatened  strike  made  by  the  Mayor  of  Fall  Eiver,  who 
acted  as  intermediary  between  the  Association  and  the  Council,  also  were  in 
part  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  the  following  agreement  by  the  two  repre- 
sentative bodies : 

The  undersigned  hereby  agree  that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  the  employees  in  the 
cotton  mills  of  Fall  River  shall  be  restored  November  26  to  the  schedule  in  force 
prior  to  November  23,  1903,  and  continued  in  force  for  six  months.  It  is  also  a  pai-t 
of  this  agreement  that  the  committee  representing  the  labor  unions  and  the  Cotton 
Manufacturers'  Association  shall  meet  within  a  week  from  date  and  arrange  a  basis 
on  which  wages  shall  be  changed  at  the  expiration  of  said  six  months. 

On  behalf  of  the  Cotton  Manufactui'ei-s'  Association, 

Nathaniel  B.  Borden,  President. 

James  Tansey,  President,  Textile  Council. 

Witness  to  both: 

John  T.  CouGHLrNr,  Mayor. 

Fall  River,  Nov.  23,  1906. 

By  the  terms  of  this  agreement  the  wage  scale  in  force  prior  to  November 
23,  1903,  namely,  a  fiat  rate  of  21.78  cents  a  cut  for  weaving,  was  adopted  for 
a  period  of  six  months  beginning  November  26,  1906.  Thus  the  wages  of  the 
weavers  were  increased  from  19.8  to  21.78  cents  a  cut,  or  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent.  The  wages  of  all  employees  other  than  weavers  were  to  be  increased 
10  per  cent  also.  The  changes  directly  affected  about  25,000  employees  in  the 
67  mills  controlled  by  the  29  manufacturers  who  were  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. In  the  mills  of  the  Fall  Eiver  Iron  Works  Co.  5,000  employees  had 
already  been  granted  the  10  per  cent  advance  as  noted  above.  Indirectly 
these  changes  affected  nearly  100,000  operatives  in  ilassachusetts,  Ehode 
Island,  and  Eastern  Connecticut,  since  the  example  of  the  Fall  Eiver  manu- 
facturers was  shortly  followed  by  mill  owTiers  in  other  textile  sections,  the 
increases  granted  by  them  ranging  from  five  to  10  per  cent. 

The  acceptance  of  the  six  months'  agreement  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Textile  Council  was  immediately  ratified  by  the  local  unions.  According  to 
the  agreement,  a  meeting  of  the  committee  representing  the  unions  and  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  was  held  on  November 
30  to  arrange  a  liasis  on  which  wages  should  be  determined  at  the  expiration, 
on  May  26,  1907,  of  the  six  months'  agreement.  No  definite  action  was  taken 
at  that  time  but  a  start  was  made,  and  at  later  meetings,  held  at  irregular  inter- 
vals up  to  May  3,  the  matter  was  jointly  considered.  Meanwhile  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Textile  Council  the  five  affiliated 
unions  considered  the  policy  of  investing  that  committee  with  full  power  to 
enter  into  any  future  trade  agreement  with  the  manufacturers  that  it  might 
approve.  At  meetings  held  at  one  time  or  another  in  December  the  spinners 
and  weavers  unions  voted  in  opposition  to  this  plan  on  the  ground  that  too 
much  power  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  while  the  slasher 
tenders  and  carders  unions  approved  the  plan,  because  negotiations  with  the 
manufacturers  might  thereby  be  conducted  without  those  delays  and  compli- 
cations which  necessarily  result  when  various  propositions  are  referred  to  the 
individual  unions  for  action.  On  January  5,  1907,  the  loomfixers  union  cast 
the  deciding  vote  in  the  negative  and  the  existing  method  of  referring  matters 
of  wage  agreements  to  the  individual  unions  for  decision  was  continued  in 
force.  With  the  exception  of  these  meetings  of  the  unions  and  the  joint  con- 
ferences relative  to  the  new  agreement  to  take  effect  Mav  26.  no  change  in  the 
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wage  situation  prior  to  the  adoiDtion  of  the  new  agreement  on  May  3  calls  for 
special  mention. 

On  ]\Iay  3,  the  two  committees  decided  upon  the  following  wage  scale, 
to  take  effect  May  36 : 

Clause  1.  That  21.78  cents  per  cut  shall  be  the  recognized  standard  price  for  a 
margin  of  95  points,  based  on  the  cost  of  eight  pounds  of  middling  upland  cotton 
and  the  selling  value  of  45  yards  of  28-inch  64  x  64  print  cloth  and  33.11  yards  of 
38^1! -inch  64  x  64.  Quotations  from  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  shall  be  con- 
sidered authority. 

Clause  2.  Wage  agreements  shall  be  binding  for  six  months,  beginnmg  the  last 
Monday  in  May  and  November  of  each  year,  based  on  the  average  margin  for  the 
previous  six  months. 

Prices  for  weaving  shall  be  as  follows : 

With  a  margin  of  115  points,  23.96  cents;  110  points,  23.42  cents;  105  points, 
22.87  cents;  95  points,  21.78  cents;  85  points,  20.69  cents;  80  points,  19.66  cents; 
75  points,  18.68  cents;  721/2  points,  18  cents. 

Wages  in  all  departments  other  than  weaving  shall  be  adjusted  on  the  same 
basis;  23.96  cents,  with  a  margin  of  115,  shall  be  the  maximum,  and  18  cents,  with 
a  margin  of  72%,  shall  be  the  minimum  rate  paid  for  weaving. 

Clause  3.  If  at  any  time  either  party  to  this  agreement  should  desire  to  make 
a  change,  at  least  three  months'  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  party  desiring  the 
change  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  existing  six  months'  contract. 

Tliis  new  wage  scale  differs  in  several  important  particulars  from  the 
sliding  scale  which  was  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory  on  July  2,  1906.  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  new  agreement  is  that  providing  that  the  rate  of 
wages  should  be  revised  in  May  and  November  of  each  year,  the  revision  being 
based  on  the  average  margin  for  the  previous  six  months.  The  new  rate  was 
to  be  binding  for  a  period  of  six  months.  Thus  the  weekly  fluctuations  which 
were  found  so  unsatisfactory  under  the  old  system  were  avoided  under  the 
new  arrangement.  The  minimum  price  for  weaving  provided  for  in  the  old 
scale  was  18  cents  a  cut  with  no  maximum  price  specified.  The  new  scale 
establishes  the  same  minimum  rate  and  provides  for  a  maximum  rate  of 
23.96  cents  a  cut,  but  in  other  respects  furnishes  a  basis  which  is  liigher 
than  that  furnished  by  the  old  scale.  In  the  following  table  the  prices  ])ayable 
for  weaving  a  single  cut  under  each  system  are  compared  and  the  corresponding 
margins  on  which  the  rates  are  based  are  also  given : 


Margin. 


New  Wage  Basis 


By  Old  Scale 


115  points, 

110  points, 

105  points, 

95  points, 

85  points, 

80  points, 

75  points, 
72i  points, 


23.96  cents 
23.42  cents 
22.87  cents 
21 . 78  cents 
20.69  cents 
19.66  cents 
18.68  cents 
18.00  cents 


22.95 
22.50 
22.05 
21.15 
20.25 
19.35 
18 .  45 
18.00 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


On  !Mav  9  the  new  agreement  was  accepted  by  the  five  textile  unions  and 
general  satisfaction  with  its  terms  was  expressed  by  the  operatives.  On  May 
15.  this  agreement  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  and 
of  the  unions.  This  new  rate  is  the  highest  ever  paid  for  weaving  in  the  Fall 
Eiver  mills.     Over  25,000  employees  were  directly  affected  by  the  change. 
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Following  the  announcement  of  the  new  rate,  a  notice  of  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent  in  the  wages  of  the  5,000  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  Fall 
Eiver  Iron  Works  Co.  was  posted  at  tliat  plant  and  within  a  fortnight  increases 
of  from  five  to  10  per  cent  were  granted  to  cotton-mill  operatives  generally 
throughout  New  England.  The  number  of  operatives  thus  indirectly  benefited 
has  been  estimated  as  over  130,000.^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  fluctuations  in  wages  in  Fall  Eiver  during 
the  past  23  years : 


Price 

Percentage 

Price 

Percentajre 

Dates  on  ■which  Changes 

per  Cut  for  Increase  (+) 

Dates  on  which  Changes 

per  Cut  for 

Increase  (+) 

Took  Effect. 

Weaving 

or  De- 

Took Effect. 

Weaving 

or  De- 

(Cents) 

crease  (— ) 

(Cents) 

crease  (— ) 

February  4, 1884, 

18.50 

February  27, 1899, 

18.00 

+12.50 

January  19,  1885, 

16.50 

—10.81 

December  11,  1899, 

19.80 

+10.00 

March  1,  1S86,      . 

18.15 

+10.00 

March  17, 1902,    . 

21.78 

+10.00 

February  13,  1888, 

19.00 

+4.68 

November  23,  1903, 

19.80 

-9.09 

July  11,1892,       . 

19.60 

+3.16 

July  25,  1904, 

17.32 

—12.50 

December  5,  1892, 

21.00 

+7.15 

October  30,  1905, 

2  18.61 

+7.45 

September  n,  1893, 

18.00 

—14.28 

July  2,  1906, 

19.80 

+6.39 

August  30,  1894, . 

16.00 

—11.11 

November  26,  1906, 

21.78 

+10.00 

April  22,  1895.     . 

18.00 

+12.50 

May  27,  1907, 

23.96 

+10.00 

January  1,  1898, . 

16.00 

—11.11 
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The  following  acts  relating  to  labor  were  passed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  during  its  session  of  1907  : 


Acts. 

Chapter  79.  An  Act  relative  to  making  annual  returns  by  cities  and  towns  to  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor.  Repeals  §3,  c.  296,  Acts  of  1906,  and  inserts  new  section  in  its  place. 
Approved  February  7,  1907. 

Chapter  135.  An  Act  relative  to  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  free  em- 
plojrment  offices  in  certain  cities.  Repeals  §8,  c.  435,  Acts  of  1906,  and  inserts  new  section 
in  its  place.     Approved  February  21,  1907. 

Chapter  164.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  keeping  of  medical  and  surgical  apphances  in  factories. 
Approved  March  1,  1907. 

Chapter  173.  An  Act  relative  to  the  Massachusetts  commission  for  the  blind.  Adds  two  sec- 
tions to  c.  385,  Acts  of  1906.     Approved  March  6,  1907. 

Chapter  186.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  payment  of  pensions  to  widows  or  children  of  members  of 
police  and  fire  departments  in  towns.     Approved  March  12,  1907. 

Chapter  193.  An  Act  relative  to  the  weekly  pajinent  of  wages  by  cities,  counties,  and  other  em- 
ployers.    Amends  §  62,  c.  106,  Re\-ised  Laws.     Approved  March  12,  1907. 

Chapter  211.  An  Act  relative  to  the  records  to  be  kept  by  pawnbrokers.  Amends  §  42,  c.  102, 
Re^^sed  Laws.     Approved  March  16,  1907. 

Chapter  213.  An  Act  relative  to  the  registration  of  teachers  with  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Amends  §  1,  c.  399,  Acts  of  1906,  by  striking  out  the  words,  "On  payment  of  a  fee  of  $2." 
Approved  March  16,  1907. 

Chapter  22S.  An  Act  relative  to  the  sale  of  coal  in  small  quantities.  Amends  c.  57,  Re\'ised 
Laws,  by  striking  out  §  84,  and  inserting  a  new  section  in  its  place,  and  by  repeaUng  §  85. 
Approved  March  20,  1907. 


'  On  July  25,  the  Weavers'  Union  accepted  the  proposition  made  by  the  Manufacturers  Association 
that  the  standard  length  of  cut  be  47y2  yards,  thus  settling  another  long-standing  dispute. 
*  Average  under  the  sliding  scale. 
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Chapter  267.  An  Act  relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  minors  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  textile  goods.  Adds  to  §  27,  c.  106,  Re\-ised  Laws,  "No  person,  and  no  agent  or 
officer  of  a  person  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  goods,  shall  employ 
any  minor  under  18  years  of  age,  or  any  woman,  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening."     Approved  April  2,  1907. 

Chapter  269.  An  Act  relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  workmen,  mechanics,  and  engineers. 
Amends  §  1,  c.  517,  Acts  of  1906.     Approved  April  3,  1907. 

Chapter  295.  An  Act  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  school  committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  in  re- 
spect to  phj^sical  education.     Approved  April  13,  1907. 

Chapter  373.  An  Act  relative  to  granting  licenses  to  engineers  and  firemen.  Amends  §§  78,  82, 
84,  and  85  of  c.  102,  Re^'ised  Laws.     Approved  May  4,  1907. 

Chapter  413.  An  Act  relative  to  the  inspection  of  manufacturing,  mercantile,  and  mechanical 
establishments.     Amends  §  8,  c.  108,  Re\'ised  Laws.     Approved  May  14,  1907. 

Chapter  451.  An  Act  to  prov-ide  for  additional  members  of  the  Boiler  Inspection  Department^of 
the  District  Pohce.     Approved  May  24,  1907. 

Chapter  458.  An  Act  relative  to  the  retirement  of  certain  veterans  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.    Approved  May  28,  1907.  llejj 

Chapter  465.  An  Act  relative  to  the  operation  and  inspection  of  steam  boilers.  Approved  May 
29,  1907. 

Chapter  499.  An  Act  to  authorize  appeals  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  from  certain  require- 
ments of  the  District  Police.     Approved  June  12,  1907. 

Chapter  503.  An  Act  relative  to  egresses  and  means  of  escape  from  certain  buildings  and  to 
lighting  and  sanitary  conditions  in  factories  and  workshops.  Amends  §§  25  and  41,  c.  104, 
Re\nsed  Laws.     Approved  June  13,  1907. 

Chapter  513.  An  Act  to  relieve  members  of  the  police  force  of  the  City  of  Boston  from  police 
duty  at  certain  times.     Pro\'ides  for  one  day  off  in  fifteen.     Approved  June  13,  1907. 

Chapter  537.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  health  districts  and  the  appointment  of 
inspectors  of  health.     Approved  June  19,  1907. 

Chapter  561.  An  Act  to  permit  savings  banks  to  establish  life  insurance  departments.  Approved 
June  26,  1907. 

Chapter  570.  An  Act  relative  to  the  hours  of  laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics.  Amends  §  1, 
c.  269,  Acts  of  1907.     Approved  June  29,  1907. 

Chapter  571.     An  Act  relative  to  the  licensing  of  pedlers.     Approved  June  28,  1907. 

Chapter  577.     An  Act  to  provide  for  one  day's  rest  in  seven.     Approved  June  28,  1907. 

Resolves. 

Chapter  64.       A  Resolve  to  provide  for  an  inquiry  by  the  commission  on  industrial  education 

into  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  textile  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.     Approved 

April  24,  1907. 
Chapter  66.       A  Resolve  in  favor  of  the  New  Bedford  Textile  School.     Approved  May  3,  1907. 
Chapter  67.       A  Resolve  in  favor  of  the  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River.      Ap- 

proved  May  3,  1907. 
Chapter  68.       A  Resolve  in  favor  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School.    Approved  May  3,  1907. 
Chapter  69.       A  Resolve  to  pro\-ide  for  the  ventilation  of  the  laboratories  and  class  rooms  of  the 

Lowell  Textile  School.     Approved  May  3,  1907. 
Chapter  75.       A  Resolve  to  provide  for  printing  additional  copies  of  the  report  of  the  commission 

on  industrial  education.     Approved  May  3,  1907. 
Chapter  IO4.     A  Resolve  to  provide  for  a  commission  on   commerce  and  industry.     Approved 

June  10,  1907. 
Chapter  127.     A  Resolve  to  pro\'ide  for  an  investigation  and  report  relative  to  the  adoption  of  a 

system  of  old-age  insurance  and  pensions.     Approved  June  26,  1907. 

Order. 

Ordered,  That  a  joint  special  committee,  to  consist  of  two  members  of  the  Senate  and  five  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  be  appointed  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  the  General  Court  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  legislation  within  the  scope  of  the  following  petitions:  — 

Senate  116:  Petition  for  legislation  relative  to  bringing  certain  actions  under  the  employers' 
Uability  act; 

Senate  159:  Petition  that  the  pro\isions  of  the  employers'  liability  act,  so  called,  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Massachusetts  sailors  and  fishermen; 

House  402:  Petition  for  legislation  relative  to  the  liability  of  employers  and  others  for  injuries 
to  employees; 

House  623:  Petition  for  legislation  relative  to  the  liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to  em- 
ployees ; 
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House  765  and  766:  Petition  for  legislation  to  permit  juries  to  determine  the  degree  of  negli- 
gence in  actions  of  tort  and  relative  to  verdicts; 

House  768:  Petition  for  legislation  to  pro\'ide  for  compensating  workmen  who  are  accidentally 
injured  in  the  course  of  their  employment; 

House  769.  Petition  for  legislation  relative  to  the  liabilitj^  of  employers  in  cases  of  contributory 
negligence; 

House  774:     Petition  for  further  legislation  relative  to  the  liability  of  employers; 

House  775:  Petition  for  legislation  relative  to  the  amount  of  damages  wliich  may  be  awarded 
and  recovered  under  the  law  relative  to  the  liability  of  employers; 

House  925:     Petition  for  further  legislation  relative  to  the  liability  of  employers; 

House  936:  Petition  for  legislation  to  limit  and  define  the  powers  of  courts  in  equity  relative  to 
trade  disputes  between  employers  and  employees  and  to  regulate  proceedings  upon  con- 
tempts therein; 

House  941 :  Petition  for  legislation  relative  to  penalties  to  be  paid  by  corporations  for  loss  of  life 
or  injuries  incurred  by  passengers,  employees,  or  other  persons; 

House  942:  Petition  for  legislation  to  limit  and  define  the  powers  of  courts  in  equity  relative  to 
trade  disputes  between  employers  and  employees  and  to  regulate  proceedings  upon  con- 
tempt therein,  and  such  kindred  subjects  of  legislation,  if  any,  as  may  hereafter  be  referred 
to  it  by  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  branches. 

Said  committee  shall  have  authority,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  to 
employ  such  assistance  as  it  may  consider  necessary,  and  its  authorized  expenses,  so  far  as 
approved  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  together  with  such  compensation  to  the  members  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  shall  be  paid  from  time  to  time  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  with  a  room 
in  the  State  House  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  provided  with  stationery  and  postage.  It 
shall  report  to  the  next  General  Court  on  or  before  the  second  Wednesday  in  January  next, 
and  shall  accompany  its  report  with  such  recommendations  of  legislation  as  it  may  determine 
to  be  expedient. 

Many  other  bills  were  later  referred  to  this  committee. 


HELP  WANTED   IN  NEW   ENGLAND'S  COTTON   MILLS. 


The  newspapers  of  'New  England  have  recently  published  alarming  state- 
ments of  an  apparent  shortage  of  help  in  the  various  cotton  mills.  Upon 
investigation  we  find  that  this  shortage,  so  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned, 
is  apparent  only,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  fail  to  find  its  application  to  any 
of  the  New  England  States.  Out  of  148  establishments  in  Massachusetts 
employing  89,118  persons  in  1905,  49  mills  reported  that  they  needed,  in  order 
to  put  their  full  equipment  in  motion,  the  services  of  1,747  persons,  equivalent 
to  1.96  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed.  Maine  could  employ,  under 
the  same  conditions,  only  thirtj^-five  hundredths  of  one  per  cent  more  persons ; 
New  Hampshire,  2.85  per  cent  more;  Ehode  Island,  1.33  per  cent;  and 
of  the  Connecticut  mills,  which  according  to  one  newspaper  report  needed 
35  per  cent  more  operatives,  30  out  of  the  36  mills  located  in  that  State 
reported  that  532  additional  persons  were  Avanted,  equivalent  to  4.06  per  cent 
of  the  total  employed  in  1905. 

On  an  average,  49  mills  in  Massachusetts  could  each  give  employment 
to  about  36  additional  persons;  two  mills  in  Maine  could  each  employ  about 
33  operatives  more;  seven  mills  in  New  Hampshire  could  increase  their 
number  by  80  persons  each;  18  mills  in  Ehode  Island  could  supply  work  for 
18  more  persons  in  each  mill,  and  20  mills  in  Connecticut  would  eacji  like 
about  37  additional  operatives;  while  the  Vermont  mills  were  running  full 
and  needed  no  more  help. 
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FREE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


The  Bureau  published  in  Bulletin  ISTo.  50,  June,  1907,  an  article  on  the 
free  public  employment  offices  in  the  United  States.  The  following  summary- 
shows  the  work  done  in  the  offices  in  foreign  countries : 

Austria.  Employment  offices  in  Austria,  in  1906,  found  situations  for 
398,120  persons,  10,259  of  whom  were  apprentices,  while  of  the  387,861  other  per- 
sons 203,007  were  males  and  184,854  females.  The  offices  received  868,559  applica- 
tions for  employment,  52,260  being  for  work  as  apprentices  and  816,299  for  other 
work  (500,262  from  males  and  316,037  from  females).  The  applications  for  help 
received  during  the  year  from  employers  numbered  695,589,  being  in  40,418  cases 
for  apprentices  and  in  655,171  cases  for  other  persons  (323,611  males  and  331,560 
females).  The  figures  for  1906  are  based  upon  10,285  monthly  reports  received, 
making  the  average  number  of  offices  reporting  each  month  857. 

During  the  year  1905,  the  number  of  offices  making  monthly  reports  of  business 
done  averaged  829.  Applications  for  help  aggregated  525,111,  of  which  34,855 
were  for  apprentices,  the  remaining  490,256  applications  being  in  237,382  cases  for 
men  and  in  252,874  cases  for  women ;  48,751  young  persons  made  applications  for 
work  as  apprentices  and  places  were  found  for  9,819  of  them;  467,923  men  and 
290,087  women  applied  for  work,  making,  with  the  apprentices,  a  total  of  806,761 ; 
and  situations  were  found  for  165,360  men  and  157,616  women,  the  aggregate 
number  of  persons  for  whom  situations  were  found  (apprentices  included)  being 
332,795.  —  Soziale  Rundschau,  1906,  Vienna. 

Belgium.  Free  employment  offices  in  Belgium  are  of  three  kinds,  viz., 
municipal  labor  exchanges  (numbering  five),  private  labor  exchanges,  subsidized  by 
local  authorities  (numbering  four),  and  other  private  institutions.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  aggregate  activity  of  the  three  classes  of  offices  during  1906 : 

Applications  for  emplojTuent,  19,368,  of  which  16,482  were  from  males  and 
2,886  from  females;  applications  for  help,  16,260,  of  which  12,978  were  from  males 
and  3,282  from  females;  positions  filled,  10,627. 

The  subsidized  private  labor  exchanges  appear  to  be  the  most  active.  During 
1906  they  filled  6,526  positions,  or  61.41  per  cent  of  the  aggi'egate  number  reported. 
—  Revue  du  Travail,  1906,  Brussels. 

Denmark.  The  municipal  employment  office  at  Copenhagen  filled  34,009 
positions  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1906.  Of  these,  16,623  were  for 
males  and  17,386  for  females.  —  Meddelanden  fran  K.  Kommerskollegii,  Afdelning 
for  Arbetsstatistik,  1906,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Finland.  During  1906,  the  labor  exchange  at  Helsingfors  received  8,530 
applications  for  situations,  6,098  being  from  males  and  2,432  from  females;  and 
5,308  applications  for  help,  3,336  for  males  and  1,972  for  females.  The  positions 
filled  through  the  office  during  the  year  numbered  3,157  for  males  and  1,394  for 
females,  maldng  a  total  of  4,551. 

During  the  four  years  from  1903  through  1906,  the  office  obtained  situations 
for  14,890  persons  (11,397  males,  3,493  females),  and  received  30,895  applications 
for  employment    (23,190  males,  7,705  females),   and  17,116  applications  for  em- 
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ployees   (12,314  males,  4,802  females).  —  Maandschrift  van  het   Centraal  Bureau 
voor  de  Statistiek,  The  Hague,  Netherlands. 

France.  Reports  of  the  activity  of  free  employment  offices  in  France,  whicb 
were  furnished  the  French  Labor  Office  for  the  year  enduig  September  30,  1906, 
show  the  aggregates  of  276,086  applications  for  situations;  269,727  applications  for 
help ;  and  337,943  positions  filled,  181,694  of  the  latter  being  permanent  and  156,294 
temporary.    The  figures  for  the  separate  classes  of  offices  are  as  follows : 

Oflices  (other  than  labor  exchanges)  niaintamed  by  labor  unions:  82,455  appli- 
cations for  situations;  54,061  applications  for  help;  and  107,542  positions  filled,  of 
which  31,586  were  permanent  and  75,956  temporary. 

Offices  maintained  by  mutual  aid  societies:  48,017  applications  for  situations; 
73,414  applications  for  help ;  and  107,312  positions  filled,  of  which  52,817  were 
permanent  and  54,495  temporaiy. 

Offices  mamtained  by  employers'  associations :  22,255  applications  for  situa- 
tions; 23,280  applications  for  help;  and  46,166  positions  filled,  of  which  30,625 
were  peiTaanent  and  15,541  temporary. 

Municipal  bureaus :  73,187  applications  for  situations ;  85,825  applications  for 
help;  and  40,785  positions  filled,  of  which  37,421  were  permanent  and  3,364 
temporary. 

Labor  exchanges:  28,288  applications  for  situations;  18,042  applications  for 
help;  and  17,436  positions  filled,  of  which  14,497  were  pei-manent  and  2,939 
temporaiy. 

Other  free  employment  offices:  21,884  applications  for  situations;  15,105 
applications  for  help;  and  18,702  positions  filled,  of  which  14,703  were  permanent 
and  3,999  temporaiy.  —  Bulletin  de  I'Office  du  Travail,  1906,  Paris. 

Germany.  Free  employment  offices  in  Germany  submitted  8,440  monthly 
reports  of  work  done  diu'ing  1906,  making  an  averag-e  of  703  offices  reporting  each 
month.  The  aggregate  business  of  the  offices  for  the  year,  in  round  numbers,  was 
as  follows : 

Applications  for  situations:  Males,  1,974,000;  females,  460,200;  total,  2,434,- 
200.  Applications  for  help:  Males,  1,676,000;  females,  621,200;  total,  2,297,200. 
Positions  filled:  Males,  1,224,000;  females,  326,400;  total  1,550,400.  —  Bdc/js- 
Arbeitsblatt,  1906,  Berlin. 

Great  Britain.  The  following  statistics  of  the  activity  of  labor  and  em- 
plojTuent  bureaus  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  year  1906,  are  based  upon  the  monthly 
reports  made  by  the  bureaus  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  published  in  the  Labour 
Gazette. 

The  general  labor  bureaus  received  66,252  applications  for  situations  and 
29,137  applications  for  help  durmg  the  year,  and  filled  28,188  positions,  of  which 
5,882  were  pei-manent  and  22,306  were  temjjorary.  These  figures  are  gathered  from 
269  monthly  reports  submitted  dumig  the  year,  making  an  average  of  22  offices 
furnishing  reports  each  month.  Of  the  28,188  positions  filled,  19,863  (5,565  per- 
manent and  14,298  temporary),  were  with  private  employers;  5,089  (317  peima- 
nent  and  4,772  temporary),  with  local  authorities;  and  3,236  (all  temporary),  with 
the  Salvation  Anny.  Of  the  19,863  persons  engaged  by  private  employers,  16,432 
were  males  and  3,431  females. 

Classification  of  persons  engaged  by  private  emploj'ers  according  to  occupa- 
tions gives  the  following  results : 

In  permanent  positions:  Males:  534  building  trades  workmen;  332  porters  and 
messengers ;  190  eannen,  stablemen,  etc. ;  134  general  laborers ;  two  bill  distributors, 
and  2,399  in  other  occupations.  Females :  1,001  domestic  ser\-ants ;  290  charwomen ; 
and  683  in  other  occupations. 
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In  temporary  positions:  Males:  4,465  bill  distributors,  983  building  trades 
workmen,  519  general  laborers,  441  porters  and  messengers,  56  carmen,  stablemen, 
etc.,  and  6,377  in  other  occupations.  Females:  1,165  charwomen,  217  domestic 
servants,  and  75  in  other  occupations. 

Eight  special  employment  bureaus  for  women  received,  during  the  year,  9,171 
applications  for  situations  and  8,545  applications  for  help;  and  filled  2,358  posi- 
tions of  which  1,683  were  permanent  and  675  temporary.  The  following  table 
shows  the  activity  of  these  bureaus  and  the  classes  of  workers  affected  by  them : 


Applications 

for 

Situations 

Applications 
for  Help  i 

Places  Filled 

Workers. 

Permanent 

Temporary 

Total 

Domestic  servants,      .... 
Dressmakers,  milliners,  etc., 
Secretaries,  clerks,  etc.. 
Superintendents,  forewomen,  etc., 
Apprentices  and  learners,     . 
Shop  assistants,           .... 
Miscellaneous,    ..... 

4,938 
729 
726 
769 
77 
155 

1,777 

5,903 
866 
274 
397 
253 
55 
798 

1,035 
226 
81 
106 
64 
10 
161 

339 
121 
78 
23 
3 
12 
99 

1,374 
347 
159 
129 
67 
22 
260 

Totals, 

9,171 

8,546 

1.683 

675 

2,358 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed,  municipal 
exchanges  were  established  durmg  1906.  In  September,  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
ceived reports  from  13  such  exchanges,  in  October  from  20,  in  November  from  22, 
and  in  December  from  24,  The  aggregate  work  of  the  exchanges  for  the  four 
months  covered  32,282  applications  received  for  employment;  5,186  applications 
for  employees;  and  2,997  positions  filled. 

Lvixeinbiirg:.  The  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxemburg  maintains  a  free  employ- 

ment service  under  the  administration  of  the  post-office  department.  This  service 
was  established  by  decree  of  November  19,  1892,  and  became  operative  the  first  of 
the  following  month,  under  the  name  of  the  Labor  Exchange.  The  Labor  Exchange 
is  divided  into  two  sections  —  the  general  exchange  covering  the  whole  of  the  Grand- 
Duchy,  and  the  special  exchanges  restricted  to  a  single  post-office.  All  the  post- 
oflflces  (52  in  number)  co-operate  in  the  work,  their  role  being  limited  to  the 
transmission  and  publication,  by  means  of  placards,  of  applications  for  employ- 
ment and  offers  of  situations  which  are  addressed  to  them  by  employers  and  work- 
men. The  lists  of  situations  offered  and  demands  for  employment  are  posted  in 
the  52  post-offices  and  the  101  railway  stations  of  the  country.  They  are  also  dis- 
tributed every  Saturday  in  all  the  hotels,  restaurants,  cafes,  and  taverns  (2,180  in 
number) . 

During  December,  1892,  there  were  88  applications  made  for  employment  and 
55  situations  Avere  offered.  During  the  year  1895,  the  applications  made  for  em- 
ployment numbered  601;  situations  offered,  2,050;  and  positions  filled,  2,828.  In 
1900  there  were  still  fewer  applications  for  employment  than  for  employees,  the 
numbers  being:  Applications  for  employment,  351;  situations  offered,  5,214;  posi- 
tions filled,  4,894.  In  1905,  there  were  7,073  applications  for  employment,  7,035 
positions  offered,  and  3,451  positions  filled.  —  Bulletin  de  I'Office  du  Travail,  Paris, 
France. 

K'etherland.s.  Reports  of  15  emplojonent  offices  in  the  Netherlands,  for  the 
year  1906,  give  the  following  aggregates:  Applications  received  for  situations, 
28,175 ;  applications  for  help,  19,831 ;  positions  filled,  14,525.  —  Maandschrift  van 
het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statisiiek,  1906,  The  Hague. 

New  South  Wales.  The  State  Labour  Bureau  maintains  a  free  registry 
office,  at  Sydney,  with  43  branches  in  as  many  of  the  principal  centres  of  popula- 
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tion.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  the  main  office  registered  1,618  appli- 
cants for  work  and  found  employment  for  3,969  persons;  494  persons  were  given 
employment  on  Government  work,  377  at  the  Casual  Labour  Farm,  and  1,870  at 
the  Labour  Depot,  while  the  persons  sent  to  private  employers  numbered  1,193, 
The  branch  offices  reported  that  37  applicants  for  work  were  registered  and  situa- 
tions were  found  for  35  persons,  in  all  cases  with  private  employers,  the  small 
numbers  being  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  practically  everywhere  throughout  the 
country  districts  the  demand  for  labor  during  the  year  was  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  very  few  persons  were  out  of  employment. 

In  a  recent  reorganization  of  the  work  of  the  department  two  offices  were 
closed  —  the  Trades  Hall  Registry  on  July  31,  1905,  and  the  Female  Registiy  on 
Januaiy  31,  1906.  The  Trades  Hall  Registry  had  been  in  operation  for  three  and 
a  half  years,  and  during  that  period  had  registered  4,070  applicants  for  employ- 
ment. The  Female  Registry  had  been  in  operation  nearly  four  years  —  from  March 
10,  1902  —  and  had  registered  5,546  applicants  and  found  employment  for  5,363. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  free  registry  offices  and  publishing  monthly  reports 
as  to  labor  conditions  throughout  the  State,  the  Labor  Bureau  issues  railway  and 
steamer  fares  to  applicants  on  credit,  in  order  to  assist  them  to  reach  work  that 
may  be  offered  them  away  from  home,  and  in  many  cases  advances  tools,  tents, 
blankets,  and  other  equipment,  on  sufficient  guarantee  of  repayment.  During  the 
year  under  consideration  fully  97  per  cent  of  the  loans  for  fares  were  refunded. 

The  Labour  Depot,  a  pig,  poultiy,  and  vegetable  farm,  is  maintained,  five 
miles  from  Sydney,  where,  in  exchange  for  labor,  destitute  men  are  given  lodging, 
food,  and  a  small  money  allowance.  The  period  of  residence  at  this  farm  must  not 
exceed  three  months  at  a  time,  and  applicants  are  not  readmitted  within  three 
months  after  they  have  been  discharged.  Efforts  are  made  to  train  persons  ad- 
mitted to  the  farm  in  some  useful  occupation  and  to  find  work  for  them  with  pri- 
vate employers.  A  second  farm,  the  Casual  Labour  Farm  (34  miles  from  Sydney), 
is  maintained  on  practically  the  same  conditions,  and,  at  the  date  of  report,  another 
labor  farm,  to  deal  with  whole  families,  instead  of  with  men  only,  was  about  to  be 
established.  A  free  instructional  course  is  conducted  for  city  boys  over  14  years  of 
age,  to  teach  them  something  of  the  conditions  of  farming,  and  at  the  completion 
of  the  course  efforts  are  made  to  obtain  farm  work  for  them  with  private  employers. 
The  Bureau  also  provides  food  for  such  destitute  families  as  have  an  adult  male 
at  the  head.  This  work  was  transfeiTed  to  the  Bureau  on  September  1,  1905,  from 
the  Charities  Department,  the  change  being  made  because  the  latter  department  had 
no  means  of  obtaining  labor  of  any  kind  from  applicants  in  return  for  the  relief 
given.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  men  who  apply  for  food  for  their  families » 
are  required  to  give  three  days'  work  at  the  Labour  Depot  in  return  for  which  they 
are  given  orders  for  five  shillings'  worth  of  food,  and  in  exceptional  cases  clothing 
is  also  furnished  in  exchange  for  work.  —  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of 
Labour,  New  South,  Wales,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906. 

Norway.  The  statistics  of  employment  offices  in  Norway  cover  the  four 
offices  in  Christiania,  Bergen,  Trondhjem,  and  Stavanger.  During  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1906,  these  offices  received  38,585  applications  for  employment, 
26,589  being  from  men  and  boys  and  11,996  from  women  and  girls;  and  24,984 
applications  for  help  — 11,771  for  men  and  boj's  and  13,213  for  women  and  girls ; 
while  places  were  found  for  10,313  men  and  boys  and  for  9,044  women  and  girls, 
making  a  total  of  19,357  positions  filled  during  the  year.  —  Meddelanden  from  K. 
Kommerskollegii,  Afdelning  for  Arhetsstatistik,  1906,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

On  June  12,  1906,  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  establishment  of  free 
public  employment  offices  in  Norway,  in  cities  and  towns  to  be  determined  by  royal 
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decree,  the  offices  to  be  supported  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  State  and  partly  by 
the  local  authorities,  the  proportionate  share  of  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  latter 
varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  community. 

Sw^eden.  During  the  12  months  ending  September  30,  1906,  public  em- 
ployment offices  in  eight  cities  in  Sweden  received  45,861  applications  for  situations 
and  43,771  applications  for  help.  Of  the  applications  for  work,  31,078  were  filed 
by  men  or  boys  and  14,783  by  women  or  girls,  while  of  the  positions  offered  by 
employers,  23,156  were  for  men  or  boys  and  20,615  for  women  or  girls.  The 
positions  filled  by  the  eight  offices  during  the  year  numbered  27,375,  of  which 
18,050  were  for  men  or  boys  and  9,325  for  women  or  girls.  Three  of  the  eight 
offices  covered  by  the  report  were  established  in  the  coui-se  of  the  year  under 
consideration.  —  Meddelanden  fran  K.  Kommerskollegii,  Afdelning  for  Arbetssta- 
tistik,  1906,  Stockholm. 

Switzerland.  During  the  year  1906  the  Municipal  Labor  Office  in  Zurich 
received  16,325  applications  for  employment,  13,064  being  from  males  and  3,261 
from  females;  and  13,833  applications  for  help,  of  which  10,305  were  for  males 
and  3,528  for  females.  The  positions  filled  during  the  year  numbered  6,533  for 
males  and  1,432  for  females,  making  a  total  of  7,965,  of  which  number  5,412  were 
permanent  and  2,553  temporary.  Of  the  6,533  positions  secured  for  males,  4,416 
were  peimanent  and  2,117  temporary;  and  of  the  1,432  secured  for  females,  996 
were  permanent  and  436  temporary.  In  addition  to  the  positions  reported  above 
as  obtained  for  women,  the  office  secured  employment  for  8,229  charwomen  and 
washerwomen  during  the  year.  —  Beport  of  the  Statistisches  Amt  der  Stadt  Ziirich, 
February,  1907. 

Western  Australia.  The  Labour  Bureau  of  Western  Australia  has  a  cen- 
tral office  and  two  branch  offices  for  men  —  one  of  which  was  opened  September  1, 
1906;  and  two  branch  offices  for  women.  The  central  office  and  one  branch  office 
for  women  are  at  Perth  and  they  do  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 

During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1906,  the  three  offices  for  men  received 
5,783  applications  for  employment  and  2,208  applications  for  help  from  1,163 
individual  employers;  the  situations  found  numbered  2,826,  of  which  352  were  in 
government  departments  and  2,474  with  private  employers.  The  two  offices  for 
women  received  1,378  applications  for  employment,  and  1,215  applications  for 
help  from  710  individual  employers;  while  the  number  of  situations  found  was 
911,  of  Avhich  11  were  in  government  service  and  900  with  private  employers.  The 
work  found  for  women  is  mostly  in  domestic  sei-vice  and  that  for  men  in  unskilled 
labor  and  the  less  highly  organized  trades.  The  aggregate  work  of  the  five  offices 
was  as  follows:  Applications  for  emplo>inent,  7,161;  applications  for  help,  3,423; 
positions  found,  3,737,  of  which  363  were  in  government  sennce  and  3,374  with 
private  employers. 

In  addition  to  finding  work  for  the  unemployed  the  bureau  gTants  railway  passes 
to  persons  sent  away  to  employment,  provided  the  applicants  are  known  to  be 
destitute  and  will  agree  to  refund  the  amount  advanced  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Employers  are  sometimes  asked  to  assist  in  collecting  from  employees  the  amounts 
advanced,  and  as  a  rule  are  quite  willing  to  do  so.  During  1906,  the  Labour  Bureau 
granted  railway  passes  to  668  persons  at  a  cost  of  $2,577,  and  of  this  amount  64 
per  cent  had  been  refunded  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Fares  are  sometimes 
advanced  by  employers,  and  during  1906  the  latter  furnished  railway  tickets  for 
114  men  and  62  women  at  an  expense  of  $880.  The  aggregate  number  of  persons 
supplied  with  railway  tickets  by  the  Government  and  private  employers  was  thus 
844,  and  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  service,  $3,457.  —  Report  of  Superintendent  of 
Government  Labour  Bureau,  for  year  ending  December  31,  1906. 
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MUNICIPAL  PAWNSHOPS  IN  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY. 


The  first  section  of  tliis  article  is  based  on  material  obtained  from  the 
following  reports  on  the  pawnshops  of  Paris:  Situation  administrative  et  finan- 
ciere  des  Monts-de-Pietc,  1876 ;  Le  Mont-de-Piete  de  Paris,  Extracts  from  the 
Annuaire  statistiqiie  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  for  the  years  1880  to  1888  inclusive ; 
Les  operations  de  degagements  gratuits,  1887;  Mont-de-Piete  de  Paris:  Compte 
administratif,  1889,  1904,  1905. 

The  material  relating  to  municipal  pawTishops  in  Germany  and  the  regu- 
lation of  private  paAVTishops  in  England  consists  entirely  of  extracts  from 
Chapter  XIII  of  The  German  Workman,  by  William  Harbut  Dawson.  The 
extracts  have  been  somewhat  condensed  and  rearranged  for  use  in  this  article. 

France. 

Paris.  The  Mont-de-Piete  is  the  great  pawnshop  of  Paris.  It  consists 
of  a  central  establishment,  known  as  the  Chef -Lieu,  with  three  branch  estab- 
lishments and  22  auxiliary  bureaus.  The  institution  receives  no  aid  from  city 
or  state,  and  the  funds  from  which  it  makes  loans  on  pledges  are  borrowed  on 
its  own  bonds,  which  pay  a  good  rate  of  interest  and  are  considered  so  safe  and 
satisfactory  an  investment  that  the  institution  has  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
funds.  Many  small  capitalists  invest  their  savings  with  the  Mont-de-Piete 
rather  than  deposit  them  in  banks.  Sums  of  100  francs  ^  or  over  in  cash  are 
accepted  in  return  for  the  institution's  bonds  for  three,  six,  or  twelve  months. 
Compound  interest  is  paid  and  the  bonds  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
so  that  they  practically  constitute  annuities.  An  effort  is  made  not  to  accept 
more  in  cash  loans  than  is  required  to  conduct  the  pawTiing  business,  and 
whatever  surplus  funds  are  received  are  placed  in  the  public  treasury  at  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  second-hand  merchandise  pawned  by 
the  poorer  classes,  the  pledges  received  by  the  Mont-de-Piete  include  a  small 
amount  of  new  merchandise,  various  articles  of  value  panned  by  travelers  for 
safe-keeping  during  their  absence,  and  stocks  and  bonds.  The  number  of 
stocks  and  bonds  deposited  during  1905  was  32,405. 

The  Mont-de-Piete  was  established  in  January,  1778,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  administrative  board  of  four  members.  Funds  with  which  to 
operate  were  borrowed  on  notes  and  the  institution  offered  to  lend  money  on 
pledges  at  10  per  cent  interest  —  a  rate  much  lower  than  was  in  vogue  among 
money-lenders  at  the  time.  It  was  an  immediate  success,  and  within  12  years 
considerable  capital  had  been  accumulated  and  the  central  establishment, 
which  is  still  in  use,  had  been  created. 

Meantime,  changes  had  been  made  in  the  laws  regulating  the  business  of 
money-lending.  The  liberties  granted  to  individual  money-lenders  resulted  in 
the  gradual  disorganization  of  the  work  of  the  Mont-de-Piete,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1795,  it  was  closed.  Private  pawnshops  —  commonly  called  Lombards 
—  increased  in  great  numbers  and  their  extortionate  practices  created  a  public 
demand  for  reform,  and  for  the  reopening  of  the  Mont-de-Piete.     Owing  to 

1  Franc  =  19.3  cents. 
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the  condition  of  the  money  market,  this  was  a  difficult  imdertaking;  but  in 
July,  1797,  it  was  effected.  The  new  administrative  board  consisted  of  five 
persons,  each  of  whom  paid  in  100,000  francs  toward  the  capital,  and  shares 
of  capital  stock  in  the  institution  were  issued  for  public  sale.  The  buildings 
and  equipment  of  the  central  establishments  being  considered  as  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  poor,  it  was  decided  that  any  profits  accruing  from  the  business 
should  be  divided  equally  between  the  stockholders  and  public  charities. 

The  rate  of  interest  charged  —  36  per  cent  a  year  —  on  sums  loaned  was 
much  lower  than  the  current  rate  at  the  time  and  a  comparatively  high  rate 
was  paid  on  sums  borrowed  by  the  institution.  The  confidence  of  the  public 
was  gained;  and  eventually  private  money-lending  was  forbidden  by  law,  and 
the  Mont-de-Piete  was  accorded  a  monopoly  of  the  business;  the  accounts  of 
the  stockholders  were  liquidated;  and  the  establishment  was  given  an  admin- 
istrative character.  Improvements  in  the  service  were  constantly  made; 
charges  were  reduced  and  conditions  made  more  and  more  favorable  for  the 
really  needy  borrowers. 

In  1813,  the  first  branch  establishment  was  opened;  in  1860,  the  second; 
and  in  1890,  the  third.  Originall}^  special  commissioners  were  authorized 
to  carry  on  business  in  the  name  of  the  Mont-de-Piete  in  the  various  quarters 
of  the  city  where  borrowers  were  most  numerous.  The  commissions  charged 
by  these  men  in  excess  of  the  regular  rates  constituted  a  considerable  burden 
for  the  poor,  and  to  relieve  the  public  from  paying  this  tribute  auxiliary 
bureaus  were  established,  in  1860,  taking  the  place  of  the  commission  offices 
and  giving  the  same  service  as  the  central  office  without  any  supplementary 
fee.  Charges  to  the  public  were  only  one-third  as  high  after  the  change  as 
before. 

In  1885  the  minimum  loan  on  pledges  was  fixed  at  three  francs;  and  in 
1887  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  was  reduced  and  fees  to  be  paid  by  borrowers 
were  lowered.  Interest  had  for  some  years  been  eight  or  nine  per  cent  and  an 
extra  fee  of  one-half  per  cent  had  been  charged  for  appraisal  of  goods.  Under 
the  new  rules  this  extra  fee  was  abolished  and  the  regular  rate  of  interest  was 
made  seven  per  cent  —  changes  which,  together  with  the  final  suppression  of 
commission  offices,  saved  the  clients  of  the  Mont-de-Piete  about  a  million 
francs  in  1887. 

During  the  same  year  a  system  for  steam  cleaning  of  mattresses,  cushions, 
pillows,  etc.,  was  installed.  A  great  number  of  mattresses  and  other  articles 
of  bedding  are  pawned  by  the  very  poor,  who  thus  deprive  themselves  of  very 
necessary  comforts,  and  the  measures  for  cleansing  them  taken  by  the  Mont- 
de-Piete  not  only  protect  the  public  health,  but  make  it  possible  for  the  pledges 
to  be  held  until  their  owners  can  redeem  them. 

The  value  of  articles  pawned  is  determined  by  appraisers  belonging  to  the 
Paris  appraisers'  corporation.  Articles  are  held  in  the  storehouses  from  15 
to  18  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  may  be  sold  at  auction.  If  a 
pledge  brings  more  at  auction  than  the  sum  required  to  redeem  it,  this  surplus, 
or  honi,  goes  to  the  pawner  of  the  article.  It  may  be  held  for  him  for  three 
years  and  if  not  collected  within  that  time  is  transferred  to  the  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  honis  paid  during  1905  amounted  to  $99,536.49  on 
65,117  pledges. 

The  Mont-de-Piete  has  been  frequently  accused  of  practising  usury 
because  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  it  has  been  higher  than  the  current 
rate.  On  the  small  loans,  which  are  most  numerous,  the  interest  amounts 
to  very  little  and  together  with  the  amount  of  the  loan  is  usually  less 
than,  or  barely  equal  to,  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  transaction,  which 
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is  the  same  on  a  loan  of  three  francs  as  on  the  largest  loan  made.  On  the 
larger  loans  the  rate  makes  a  heavier  interest;  but  this  merely  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  the  institution,  which  is  to  make  the  rich  assist  the  jjoor.  The  profit 
realized  or  the  loss  sustained  b}^  the  Mont-de-Piete  in  any  transaction  depends 
upon  the  sum  loaned  and  the  length  of  time  the  pledge  remains  in  the  pawn- 
shop. Articles  of  very  small  value  always  cause  a  loss.  Some  articles  of  com- 
parativeh'  small  value,  if  kept  a  considerable  time,  pay  enough  to  offset  the 
expense  of  the  transaction.  Articles  of  large  value  always  yield  some  profit; 
and  it  is  from  this  profit  that  the  Mont-de-Piete  is  able  to  make  up  the  loss 
occasioned  by  small  loans  to  the  most  needy  borrowers. 

During  1905,  the  Mont-de-Piete  lent  $11,147,364.83  on  1,571,825  articles; 
559,781  loans  representing  $4,088,812.31  were  renewed  during  the  year,  and 
1,012,044  new  loans  representing  $7,058,552.52  were  made.  Pledges  to  the 
number  of  1,659,651,  valued  at  $11,474,351.22,  were  withdrawn,  of  which 
number  997,450  ($7,043,198.60)  were  redeemed,  102,420  ($342,340.31)  were 
sold,  and  the  loans  on  the  remaining  559,781  ($4,088,812.31)  were  renewed. 
From  the  sales  made  in  1905,  the  bonis  amounted  to  $127,218.32. 

Among  the  borrowers  for  the  year  were  9,444  clerks,  7,830  artisans  and 
laborers,  5,671  merchants  and  manufacturers,  2,790  annuitants,  2,198  persons 
in  the  liberal  professions,  and  38  farmers  —  a  total  of  27,971.  The  general 
cost  of  administration  for  the  year  was  $506,459.  New  bonds  issued  repre- 
sented $543,584.50  and  the  whole  amount  of  borrowed  capital  used  during 
the  year,  with  the  interest  paid  on  it,  amounted  to  $11,359,256. 

Interest  and  fees  due  the  Mont-de-Piete  are  collected  when  a  pledge  is 
redeemed  or  sold,  or  when  a  loan  is  renewed.  During  1905,  the  amounts  col- 
lected aggregated  $907,769.  The  receipts  of  the  institution  for  the  year,  from 
all  sources,  were  $21,962,066.50  and  the  total  expenditures  were  $21,225,- 
725.96.  The  receipts  constituting  a  profit  to  the  institution  amounted  to 
$926,116  and  the  expenses  constituting  a  charge  amounted  to  $850,642,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  $75,474  to  be  applied  to  public  charities  in  the  city. 

Germany. 

In  Bavaria,  the  public  pawnshop  (Leihanstalt)  is  an  institution  of  ancient 
origin,  and  a  Bavarian  to^-n,  Nuremberg,  claims  to  have  introduced  it  into 
Germany  as  long  ago  as  1498.  The  privilege  of  carrying  on  pawnshops  was 
conferred  upon  several  other  Bavarian  towns  by  the  Crown  as  far  back  as  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Munich.  The  city  of  Munich  was  authorized  to  establish  municipal 
pawnshops  as  early  as  1754.  There  are  now  four  of  these  institutions  under 
the  control  of  that  municipality,  which  provides  the  buildings,  appoints  the 
officials,  and  finances  the  undertakings.  In  general,  the  articles  that  are  taken 
in  pawn  comprise  all  movables  which  may  be  stored  easily  and  without  danger, 
and  also  State  and  municipal  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securities,  but  ex- 
cluding articles  of  furniture,  documents  relating  to  debts  (promissory  notes, 
etc.),  wages  and  pension  certificates,  orders  and  medals,  furriery  and  certain 
other  specified  articles.  Advances  are  made  on  securities  to  the  extent  of  75 
per  cent  of  the  market  value  the  previous  day,  but  the  face  value  of  any  single 
paper  may  not  exceed  1,000  marks  ^  ($243).  In  the  case  of  all  other  pledges 
the  value  is  fixed  by  the  stationed  official  valuers,  whose  word  is  final. 

The  smallest  sum  advanced  on  an  article  is  2  marks  (47.6  cents)  and 
advances  may  go  as  far  as  3,000  marks  ($714).  The  interest  charged  on  all 
advances  alike  is  one  pfennig  (one-quarter  of  a  cent)  per  mark  per  month, 

'  One  mark,  23.8  cents. 
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which  is  equal  to  12  per  cent,  and  this  interest  is  always  reckoned  from  the 
beginning  of  the  month  in  which  the  advance  is  made.  A  fee  of  5  pfennige 
(1.25  cents)  is  also  levied  for  the  pawn  ticket  for  advances  of  from  3  to  5 
marks,  and  from  one  to  10  pfennige  (2.5  cents)  for  advances  of  6  marks  and 
upwards. 

For  the  better  security  of  the  municipality  whose  credit  is  employed  the 
appraiser  who  values  the  articles  received  on  pawn  is  held  personally  responsible 
for  each  sum  advanced  being  realized  in  the  event  of  a  sale.  Should  the 
amount  then  realized  fall  below  that  advanced,  he  may  either  take  the  article 
himself  and  pay  the  institution  the  sum  advanced,  together  with  interest  and 
pa^vn-ticket  fee,  but  without  the  auction  fee,  or,  as  in  Paris,  he  must  pay  the 
deficiency.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  valuations  are  kept  fairly 
low ;  but  this  is  not  regarded  as  an  immixed  evil,  if  an  evil  at  all,  for  it  encour- 
ages the  owner  to  reclaim  the  goods  pawned.  On  the  other  hand  should  an 
article  receive  more  than  was  advanced  upon  it  (plus  interest  to  the  day  of 
sale  and  auction  fees),  the  excess  may  be  claimed  by  the  late  owner  within  a 
year  of  the  day  of  sale,  after  which  date  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  insti- 
tution, which  hands  it  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  municipal  poorhouse. 
Each  of  the  four  institutions  requires  for  its  management  a  staff  of  cashiers, 
bookkeepers,  actuaries,  warehousemen,  and  appraisers  (for  jewelry  and  cloth- 
ing respectively)  ranging  from  9  to  16,  and  the  aggregate  turnover  amounts  to 
about  $75,000  a  year.  The  institutions  are  allowed  to  retain  cash  in  hand  to 
the  extent  of  6,000  marks  ($1,428)  at  one  time  in  three  cases  and  8,000  marks 
($1,904)  in  the  other,  and  bonds  are  naturally  required  of  the  responsible 
officials. 

Cologne.  Tlic  Cologne  j\runicipal  Pawnshop  is  conducted  upon  much 
the  same  principles  as  are  the  pawnshops  of  ]\Iunich.  It  is  open  every  day  of 
the  week  except  Sunday  and  on  festivals,  but  it  advances  money  on  a  smaller 
variety  of  articles :  books  and  engravings,  bulky  articles  and  those  easily  broken 
and  spoiled,  church  decorations  and  valuables  of  all  kinds,  weapons,  and  orders 
are  refused.  Tlie  advance  may  be  up  to  four-fifths  of  the  taxed  value  in  the 
case  of  valuables  and  precious  metals,  but  in  other  cases  only  two-thirds,  and 
the  minimum  sum  advanced  is  2  marks.  The  interest  charged  is  2  pfennige 
(one-half  cent)  per  mark  and  per  month  on  articles  up  to  15  marks  ($3.57) 
in  value,  and  IV2  pfennige  (three-eighths  of  one  cent)  between  15  and  30 
marks  ($7.14)  ;  on  advances  between  30  marks  ($7.14)  and  300  marks 
($71.40)  the  interest  is  1  pfennig  per  mark  per  month,  between  300  and  1,000 
marks  ($238)  it  is  %  pfennig  (three  sixteenths  of  one  cent),  and  above 
1,000  marks  it  is  V2  pfennig  (one-eighth  of  one  cent).  These  rates  of  interest 
range  from  24  per  cent  on  pledges  of  less  than  15  marks  ($3.57)  to  6  per  cent 
on  pledges  over  1,000  marks  ($238). 

Advances  are  made  to  all  persons  free  from  suspicion,  Init  it  is  open  to  the 
officials  to  require  a  documentary  legitimation  if  they  think  it  desirable.  Arti- 
cles unredeemed  after  a  year's  interval  may  be  continued  in  pawoi  provided 
that  the  interest  due  to  date  shall  have  been  paid.  When  goods  are  sold  the 
appraiser  who  has  valued  them  may  bid  for  them  up  to  the  sum  of  the  advance, 
interest,  and  the  sales  expenses,  which  are  reckoned  at  three  per  cent  of  the 
proceeds  of  sale,  but  when  this  sum  has  been  reached  he  may  not  intervene 
further.  One-half  of  the  surplus  accruing  from  every  periodical  sale  goes  to 
the  poor  fund  of  the  municipality  and  the  other  half  to  a  reserve  fund,  though 
when  this  fimd  exceeds  a  certain  amount  the  poor  fund  claims  the  entire  profits. 

Berlin.  The  State  provides  a  pa^\Tishop  for  needy  persons  in  Berlin, 
and  during  the  year  1904-5  no  less  a  sum  than  $1,225,000  was  advanced  by 
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the  Eoyal  Pawn  Bureau.  This  institution  would  appear,  however,  to  be  used 
in  a  decreasing  degree  by  the  poorer  class  and  increasingly  by  the  lower-middle 
class.  Hence  the  number  of  articles  pawTied  last  year  was  less  by  28  per  cent 
than  10  years  before  (151,297  against  209,435),  while  the  average  advance 
increased  from  21  marks  ($5.00)  to  32  marks  ($7.62).  In  Berlin,  however,  the 
private  pawnshops,  to  the  number  of  176,  do  a  large  business  among  the  work- 
ing class  and  the  poor. 

It  may  be  asked,  "Wliat  has  been  the  effect  of  the  municipal  pawnshops 
upon  private  pawnshops  in  ]\Iunich  and  elsewhere?  It  is  true  that  the  latter 
have  not  been  superseded,  j-et  the  existence  of  municipal  institutions  is  held 
to  have  decidedly  raised  their  level,  while  the  police  also  exercise  a  more  careful 
supervision  than  might  be  the  case  were  there  no  official  rivalry.  Even  so, 
reasons  given  for  this  are  that  thej^  enjoy  greater  confidence  and  are  regarded 
reasons  given  for  this  are  that  they  enjoy  greater  confidence  and  are  regarded 
as  more  respectable,  while  those  who  use  them  are  assured  of  receiving  more 
generous  treatment,  alike  in  the  advances  made  and  the  interest  charged,  than 
could  be  relied  upon  in  the  ordinary  pawnshop. 

England. 

AMiile  municipal  pai^Tishops  have  never  been  introduced  in  England, 
indirect  and  far-going  protection  is  afforded  to  the  frequenters  of  private 
pawnshops.  The  British  legislature  has  hemmed  in  the  pa'mibroker's  vocation 
by  very  important  restrictions,  and  in  the  event  of  misdemeanor  serious  pen- 
alties are  held  before  his  eyes.  Thus  the  rate  of  interest  is  expressly  laid  down 
by  law  and  varies  according  to  the  value  of  the  pledge.  In  the  case  of  advances 
of  10s  and  under,  ^/^d  (one  cent)  may  be  charged  for  the  pawTi  ticket  and  y2d 
per  month  as  interest  for  each  2s  (48.6  cents),  or  fraction  of  2s  advanced, 
which  is  equal  to  25  per  cent  per  annum.  In  the  case  of  advances  of  between 
10s  ($2.43)  and  £2  ($9.73)  one  penny  (2  cents)  may  be  charged  for  the  ticket, 
and  the  interest  is  at  the  same  rate.  On  advances  of  l)etween  £2  and  £10 
($48.60)  the  maximum,  one  penny  is  charged  for  the  ticket  and  the  interest 
is  one  halfpenny  (one  cent)  a  month  for  every  2s  6d  (60.8  cents)  or  fraction 
thereof  advanced,  which  is  equal  to  a  rate  of  20  per  cent  per  annmn.  If  pledges 
are  not  redeemed  within  a  year  and  seven  days  from  the  date  of  pledge,  they 
become  the  property  of  the  l^roker,  who  may  at  once  sell  them.  It  is  provided, 
however,  that  a  pawner  or  holder  of  a  pa^Mi  ticket  may,  in  the  case  of  renounced 
pledges  exceeding  10s  ($2.43)  in  value  call  upon  the  broker  any  time  within 
three  years  after  sale  to  show  the  result  of  such  sale,  and  may  demand  any 
surplus  received  beyond  the  sum  originally  advanced. 
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The  material  on  which  this  article  is  based  was  obtained  by  correspondence 
with  various  manufacturers  and  merchants  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
The  detailed  reports  received  from  the  62  employees'  mutual  benefit  associa- 
tions considered  in  the  present  article  were  published  in  the  Massachusetts 
Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1906. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  present  a  digest  of  that  detailed  information 
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and  to  point  out  those  mutual  benefit  features  which  appear  to  be  most  inter- 
esting and  of  greatest  practical  value.  While  no  further  effort  has  been  made 
to  add  to  the  material  obtained  for  the  earlier  purpose^  yet  the  data  at  hand, 
although  admittedly  not  exhaustive  so  far  as  our  immediate  subject  is  con- 
cerned, is  at  least  suggestive  and  indicates  the  nature,  and  to  some  degree 
the  prevalence,  of  the  institutions  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Several  decades  ago  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  employees  on 
pay  day  to  circulate  subscription  lists  for  the  benefit  of  fellow  workmen,  who, 
on  account  of  illness  or  injur}',  were  unable  to  continue  at  work.  Often  the 
appeals  were  in  behalf  of  the  widow  or  orphans  of  a  deceased  workman.  In 
many  cases  these  contributions  were  supplemented  by  substantial  additions 
from  the  employers.  This  practical  expression  of  sympathy  on  the  occasion 
of  disability  or  death  of  an  employee  has,  to  some  extent,  been  superseded 
by  organized  relief  measures  which  seem  to  gain  steadily  in  popularity.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  older  method  of  charitable  appeal  became  "  monoto- 
nously regular  and  insistent,"  while  the  newer  insurance  methods  provide 
more  definite  and  sufficient  funds  obtained  from  a  larger  group  of  fellow 
workmen. 

Location.  Of  the  62  employees'  mutual  benefit  associations  from  which 
fairly  complete  returns  were  received,  17  were  located  in  Boston,  six  in 
"Worcester,  three  in  L}-nn,  two  each  in  Attleborough,  Chelsea,  Holyoke,  Leomin- 
ster, and  Taunton,  and  one  in  each  of  22  other  cities  and  to^\Tis  in  the 
Commonwealth . 

Date  of  Organization.  The  oldest  association  from  which  a  report  was  re- 
ceived was  that  organized  in  1870  by  the  employees  of  the  Hook-Hastings 
Company  at  Kendal  Green  (Weston).  Two  associations  in  Holyoke  —  one 
organized  in  1879  by  employees  of  the  ISTational  Blank  Book  Company  and  the 
other  organized  in  1880  by  the  employees  of  the  Farr  Alpaca  Company  —  hold 
respectively  second  and  third  rank  in  point  of  age.  During  the  period  1881-90, 
18  associations  were  organized;  during  the  period  1891-1900,  14;  and  during 
the  six  year  period,  1901-1906,  26. 

Membersliip.  The  aggregate  membership  of  59  associations  reporting 
membership  was  8,592.  The  aggregate  membership  of  16  associations  in 
Boston  was  2,591;  of  four  associations  in  Cambridge,  1,017;  of  six  associations 
in  Worcester,  785 ;  and  of  33  associations  in  28  other  cities  and  to^vns,  4,199. 
The  association  having  the  largest  membership  was  the  Hopedale  Mutual 
Benefit  Association,  which  had  645  members.  The  Insurance  Fund  Associa- 
tion of  William  Filene's  Sons  Company  had  a  membership  of  540,  while 
the  third  largest  association  was  the  Blake-Knowles  Mutual  Aid  Society  of 
Cambridge,  which  had  a  membership  of  425.  Two  associations  had  a  mem- 
bership of  between  300  and  400;  ten  had  a  membership  of  between  200  and 
800 ;  19  between  100  and  200 ;  25  of  less  than  100 ;  and  of  three  the  member- 
ship was  not  stated. 

Benefit  Features.  Sick  benefits  were  paid  by  59  of  the  62  associations 
considered,  accident  benefits  by  42,  and  death  benefits  by  37.  The  payment 
of  sick  benefits  was  therefore  the  most  general  benefit  feature.  Nearly  all  of 
the  associations  paid  more  than  one  class  of  benefits,  —  thus  23  associations 
paid  all  three  classes,  17  paid  both  sickness  and  accident  benefits,  13  paid 
both  sickness  and  death  benefits,  one  paid  both  accident  and  death  benefits, 
while  six  paid  sick  benefits  only,  and  two  paid  accident  benefits  only. 

Payments  hy  Memlers.  The  highest  initiation  fee  was  $5,  charged  by  one 
association.  An  initiation  fee  of  50  cents  or  less  was  charged  by  22  associa- 
tions, 12  charged  $1,  while  13  charged  no  initiation  fee  whatever.    The  regular 
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dues  charged  varied  considerably.  In  two  cases  annual  dues  of  $5  and  $6 
respectively  were  charged.  Monthly  dues  ranging  from  15  cents  to  50  cents 
a  member  were  charged  by  33  associations^,  the  dues  being  fixed  at  25  cents 
by  20  associations  and  at  50  cents  by  five  associations.  Weekly  dues,  ranging 
from  five  to  25  cents,  were  charged  by  18  associations,  the  even  rate  of  10  cents 
being  charged  in  12  instances.  Five  associations  obtained  their  income  by 
special  assessments  on  the  members.  In  one  case  the  employees  were  charged 
one  per  cent  of  their  wages  as  dues  and  were  assured  benefits  proportioned  to 
the  amoimt  thus  contributed;  in  one  case  the  dues  were  25  cents  payable 
bi-weekly;  in  another  case  the  dues  were  10  cents,  payable  every  four  weeks; 
and  in  still  another  case  graded  dues  were  charged  for  graded  benefits. 

Benefits  Paid.  Weekly  benefits  in  case  of  sickness  were  paid  as  follows : 
$5  by  32  associations,  $6  by  13  associations,  while  15  other  associations  paid 
sick  benefits  at  varying  rates,  the  highest  being  $8  a  week,  paid  by  one  asso- 
ciation. The  highest  weekly  benefit  paid  was  $12  by  one  association,  one  paid 
$10  a  week,  11  paid  $6  a  week,  and  23  paid  $5  a  week.  One  association 
paid  to  each  sick  or  injured  member  the  amount  raised  by  an  assessment  of 
15  cents  on  each  member  of  the  association.  The  most  popular  rate  was  $5  a 
week,  both  for  sickness  and  accidents. 

Of  the  37  associations  which  paid  death  benefits  to  a  deceased  member's 
beneficiary,  15  paid  $50  for  each  death,  10  paid  $100,  four  paid  $75,  one  paid 
$80,  one  paid  $25,  one  paid  $20,  three  paid  an  amount  raised  by  special  assess- 
ment, and  the  amounts  paid  by  two  were  not  stated. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  thirteen  leading  associations  in  order  of 
membership  and  for  47  other  associations  (classed  together),  the  number  of 
members  and  the  amount  paid  out  in  the  form  of  sickness,  accident,  and  death 
benefits  during  the  last  fiscal  year  of  each  of  the  associations,  the  fiscal  year 
in  each  case  ending  at  some  date  in  1906. 


File 
Number 


35 
10 
22 

5 
40 
43 
23 
26 
17 

2a 

3 
62 
31 


Location. 


Hopedale,    . 
Boston, 
Cambridge, 
Boston, 

Lynn 

Newburyport,     . 

Cambridge,  . 

Chicopee,     . 

Boston, 

Attleborough, 

Boston, 

Worcester,  . 

Framingham, 

Otlier  associations  (47), 


Totals  (60  associations) , 


Number 

of 
Members 


645 
450 
425 
364 
315 
295 
267 
255 
253 
252 
250 
250 
235 
4,336 


8,592 


Total  Benefits  Paid  during  Last 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  in  1906 


Sickness  and 
Accident 


$1,831.00 

1,167.39 

1,231.69 

1,025.00 

1,639.78 

764.22 

724.99 

1,336.00 

435.00 

108.00 

419.00 

732.00 

465.00 

16,055.56 


$27,934.63 


Death 


$100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


110.00 
1,147.80 


$1,.557.80 


$1,931.00 

1,267.39 

1,331.69 

1,025.00 

1,639.78 

764.22 

724.99 

1,3.36.00 

435.00 

108.00 

419.00 

842.00 

465.00 

15,645.56 


$27,934.63 


From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  60  associations  had  an  aggregate 
membership  of  8,592  members  and  paid,  during  their  last  fiscal  year,  sickness 
and  accident  benefits  amounting  to  $27,934.63  and  death  benefits  amounting 
to  $1,557.80,  a  total  of  $27,934.63  in  benefits  of  all  kinds,  or  at  a  rate  of 
$3.25  for  each  member.  The  13  leading  associations  had  a  membership  of 
4,256,  or  nearly  one-half  that  of  the  60  associations  taken  together,  and  paid 
$12,389.07  in  total  benefits,  an  amount  which  was  about  44  per  cent  of  that 
paid  by  the  60  associations,  although  the  rate  per  member  was  somewhat 
lower  in  the  case  of  the  13  associations. 
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Contributions  by  Employers.  The  interest  sho^vn  by  employers  in  the 
mutual  benefit  j^lan  was  quite  a  practical  one  in  at  least  32  instances.  During 
the  year  1906,  an  aggregate  amount  of  $3,970.44  was  reported  as  having 
been  contributed  to  the  funds  of  13  associations  by  the  respective  com- 
panies with  which  they  were  connected.  The  highest  amount  contributed 
by  any  company  was  $603.50.  Two  companies  make  annual  contributions  of 
$100  each,  four  contribute  amounts  equal  to  those  paid  by  their  employees, 
one  contributes  $50  and  one  $35  toward  each  death  benefit,  one  pays  whatever 
deficit  may  occur,  and  in  one  case  the  officers  of  the  company  pay  the  regular 
membership  dues,  asking  no  benefits  in  return. 

Conclusion.  On  the  basis  of  membership  and  dues  charged  it  was  found 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  income  of  the  associations  above  considered 
exceeded  the  amount  of  benefits  paid.  In  some  instances  the  dues  charged 
Avere  purposely  low  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  employers  made  stated  con- 
tributions. In  several  instances  provision  was  made  for  the  return  to  members 
at  the  close  of  the  year  of  all  surplus  on  hand  exceeding  a  stated  amount. 
In  one  instance  the  surplus  was  distributed  on  the  basis  of  length  of  member- 
ship in  the  association. 


MOVEMENT    OF   MANUFACTURING   ESTABLISHMENTS  — 
MASSACHUSETTS,  1906. 


In  the  Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1906,  the  Bureau  has  presented  in  detail,  by  cities  and 
towns,  individual  statements  as  to  the  movement  of  industrial  establishments 
in  the  Commonwealth.  The  following  table  shows,  by  industries,  the  number 
of  establishments  coming  into  Massachusetts  from  other  States,  the  number 
leaving  Massachusetts  for  other  States,  the  number  of  removals  from  one  city 
or  town  to  another  city  or  town  in  the  State,  and  the  number  of  Massachusetts 
firms  which  established  branches  in  some  other  city  or  town  in  the  State : 


Firms  or 

Firms  or 

Removals 

Massachusetts 

Establishments 

Establishments 

from  One  City 

Firms 

Industries. 

Coming  into 

Leaving 

or  Town  to 

Establishing 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

Another 

Branches 

from  other  States 

for  other  States 

in  the  State 

in  the  State  ' 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

2 

G 

2 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, 

— 

— 

Chemical  preparations. 

— 

— 

— 

Clothing,       .... 

2 

2 

1 

Cotton  goods. 

2 

1 

— 

— 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods. 

— 

Dyestuffs 

_ 

1 

_ 

Furniture,    .... 

1 

_ 

Horn  goods, 

1 

_ 

_ 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

Leather,       .... 

— 

_ 

4 

2 

Leather  goods, 

1 

_ 

Machines  and  machinery. 

1 

3 

3 

1 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

_ 

1 

1 

Wooden  goods. 

1 

_ 

Woolen  goods. 

2 

_ 

2 

1 

Worsted  goods,     . 

- 

1 

- 

Totals, 

11 

11 

22 

9 

1  Two  Massachusetts  firms  established  branches  in  other  States.     These  cases  are  not  included  in  the 


table. 
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The  movement  was  largely  within  the  State,  22  establishments  having 
removed  from  one  city  or  town  to  another  city  or  town  in  the  State,  while 
nine  Massachusetts  firms  established  branches  in  the  State.  Eleven  estab- 
lishments came  into  Massachusetts  from  other  States,  and  an  equal  number 
withdrew  from  this  State  and  located  elsewhere.  The  movement  was  not 
confined  largely  to  any  industry,  although  in  the  boot  and  shoe  and  the  leather 
industries  there  were  respectively  six  and  four  removals  from  one  city  or  town 
to  another  city  or  town  within  the  State. 


FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  1906. 


From  reports  of  construction  of  new  factories  and  additions  to  existing 
factories,  constructed  in  the  Commonwealth  during  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1906,  the  Bureau  has  compiled  the  data  presented  in  this  article.  The 
figures  represent  only  the  larger  building  operations.  The  totals  given  would 
be  greatly  increased  were  it  possible  to  include  the  many  small  buildings  and 
additions  concerning  which  no  information  was  available. 

The  reports  show  that  during  the  year  specified,  112  new  factories  were 
built  and  34  were  in  the  process  of  construction,  while  210  additions  to  existing 
factories  were  made  and  29  additions  were  being  made.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  these  building  operations  for  eight  selected  industries 
and  the  totals  for  all  manufacturingf  industries : 


Industkies. 


Cotton  goods,        .... 
Woolen  goods,       .... 
Boots  and  shoes,  .... 
Leather  goods,       .... 
Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, 
Horn  and  celluloid  goods, 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 
All  other  industries. 


Totals, 


Number  of  New 
Factories 


Completed 


7 

11 

7 

12 

9 

6 

6 

11 

43 


In  Process 

of 

Construction 


4 
2 
5 
7 
1 
1 

1 
13 


34 


Number  of  Additions 


Completed 


26 
26 
23 
32 
22 
16 
3 
2 
60 


210 


In  Process 

of 

Construction 


29 


The  above  table  shows  merely  the  number  of  new  factories  and  additions 
constructed  or  in  process  of  construction  during  the  year,  irrespective  of  the 
size  of  the  buildings.  In  order  to  indicate,  in  a  measure  at  least,  the  extent 
of  the  floor  space  added  during  the  year,  the  following  table  has  been  pre- 
pared, showing,  for  specified  industries,  the  area  of  floor  space  provided  by  the 
erection  of  the  stated  numbers  of  new  buildings  and  additions : 
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New  Buildings 
Erected 

Additions 

Erected 

New  Buildings 
and  Additions 

Indubtries. 

Number 

Area  of 

Number 

Area  of 

Number 

Area  of 

of  which 

Floor 

of  which 

Floor 

of  which 

Floor 

Floor 

Space  — 

Floor 

Space  — 

Floor 

Space  — 

Space  was 

Square 

Space  was 

Square 

Space  was 

Square 

Stated 

Feet 

Stated 

Feet 

Stated 

Feet 

Textile  Indastrjr. 

22 

1,816,182 

42 

1,361,779 

64 

3,167,961 

Cotton  goods, 

5 

307,457 

19 

786,662 

24 

1,094,119 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods, 

7 

1,130,778 

16 

511,697 

23 

1,642,475 

Print    works,    dye    works,    and 

bleacheries, 

3 

139,300 

2 

7,500 

5 

146,800 

Carpets,            .... 

2 

200,739 

1 

10,672 

3 

211,411 

Other  textile  manufactures. 

5 

37,908 

4 

35,248 

9 

73,166 

Other  IndDStriea. 

48 

1,300,010 

67 

956,062 

lie 

3,266,072 

Boots  and  shoes. 

6 

206,850 

12 

139.448 

17 

406,298 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appli- 

ances,           .... 

11 

209,259 

1 

28,000 

12 

237,259 

Leather,           .... 

4 

117.125 

4 

28,106 

8 

145,231 

Machines  and  machinery, 

5 

58,768 

15 

338,595 

20 

397,363 

Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

3 

6,500 

9 

141,508 

12 

148,008 

Paper  and  paper  goods,     . 

2 

56,580 

6 

87,690 

8 

144,270 

Railroad      construction      and 

equipment. 

2 

163,326 

- 

- 

2 

163,326 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods, 
Miscellaneous  manufactures. 

— 

— 

5 

60,653 

5 

60,653 

16 

421,602 

15 

131,062 

31 

552,664 

All  Industries, 

70 

3,116,192 

109 

2.306,841 

179 

5,423,033 

The  above  table  shows  that  tlie  floor  space  of  70  new  buildings  erected 
was  3,116,19v  square  feet;  of  109  additions,  2,306,841  square  feet,  making  a 
total  floor  space  in  1?9  new  buildings  and  additions  of  5,423,033  square  feet. 
Of  this  total,  the  textile  industry  furnished  3,167,961  square  feet,  or  58.4 
per  cent,  in  its  22  new  buildings  and  42  additions,  while  2,255,072  square 
feet,  or  41.6  per  cent,  were  furnished  by  all  other  industries  in  48  new  build- 
ings and  67  additions.  From  this  comparison  it  appears  that  the  new  buildings 
and  additions  erected  for  textile  manufacturing  purposes  had,  on  the  average, 
double  the  floor  space  of  those  erected  for  all  other  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  new  buildings  and  additions  erected  for  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  and 
for  machines  and  machinery  manufacturing  furnished,  in  each  of  these  two 
industries,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  floor  space  given  in  the  table. 

The  most  extensive  building  in  any  one  industry  during  the  year  was 
that  of  the  Wood  Worsted  Mills  in  Lawrence.  A  storehouse,  250  x  75,  was 
completed  in  December,  1905;  in  February,  1906,  a  four-story  power-house 
and  two-story  boiler-house  were  completed;  in  March,  Section  A  of  a  six-story 
brick  factory,  500  x  123,  and  in  May,  Section  B,  500  x  123,  and  Section  C, 
441x123,  were  practically  completed;  in  June,  a  seven-story  storehouse, 
408  X  104,  was  begun,  and  in  July,  a  duplicate  si.x-story  mill,  of  which  the  first 
section,  D,  to  be  405  feet  long,  was  in  process  of  construction.  As  next  largest 
building  operations  for  manufacturing  purposes  may  be  mentioned  the  new 
seven-story  brick  mill,  125  x  225,  erected  by  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company  in 
Lowell.  The  large  railroad  construction  and  repair  works  at  Ecadville  (Hyde 
Park)  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Kailroad  Company  were 
further  enlarged  during  the  year  by  the  erection  of  large  shops  built  of  brick, 
with  iron  framework  and  saw-toothed  roofs.  The  contract  for  a  machine, 
erecting,  and  boiler  shop  of  brick  and  iron,  150  x  190,  and  blacksmith  shop, 
80  X  354,  was  awarded  in  March,  and  these  buildings  were  in  process  of  con- 
struction at  the  close  of  the  year  under  consideration.  Operations  were  begun 
in  these  buildings  in  July,  1907. 
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According  to  Dun's  Review,  there  were  742  failures  in  Massachusetts 
in  1906;  as  compared  with  887  in  1905,  showing  a  decrease  of  145  failures, 
or  16.35  per  cent,  in  1906.  The  number  of  concerns  in  business  in  1906  was 
55,112,  as  compared  with  53,585  in  1905,  showing  a  gain  of  1,527  concerns, 
or  2.85  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  firms  failing  in  each  year  was  very  low, 
being,  in  1905,  only  1.66  per  cent  and,  in  1906,  only  1.34  per  cent  of  those 
engaged  in  business  during  the  respective  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  liabilities,  aggregate  assets,  and 
excess  of  liabilities  over  assets  for  all  failing  concerns  in  1906  and  1905, 
together  with  the  decrease  in  each  of  these  items  in  1906  as  compared  with 
1905: 


Classification. 

1906 

1905 

Decrease  in 
1906  as  Com- 
pared with  1905 

Liabilities,     ......... 

Assets,      ......... 

$6,270,695 
2,450,679 

$8,109,480 
3,077,297 

$1,838,785 
626,618 

Excess  of  liabilities  over  assets,  ..... 

$3,820,016 

$5,032,183 

$1,212,167 

The  aggregate  liabilities  of  the  failing  concerns  in  1906  were  less  by 
$1,838,785,  or  22.67  per  cent,  than  in  1905.  The  excess  of  liabilities  over 
assets  in  1906  was  $3,820,016,  as  compared  with  $5,032,183  in  1905. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  classes  of  business  (manufacturing,  trad- 
ing, and  other  commercial),  the  number  of  failures,  the  aggregate  liabilities, 
and  the  decrease  in  each  of  these  items  in  1906  as  compared  with  1905 : 


Classification. 

Number 

of 
Failures 

Liabilities 

Classification. 

Number 
of 

Failures 

Liabilities 

Manufacturing: 

1905 

1906 

332 

264 

$3,687,539 
2,412,081 

Other  commercial: 

1905 

1906 

Decrease  in  1906, 
Totals: 

1905 

1906 

Decrease  in  1906, 

45 
47 

$1,386,798 
1,264,198 

Decrease  in  1906, 
Trading: 

1905,  .... 

1906,  .... 

68 

510 
431 

$1,275,458 

$3,035,143 
2,594,416 

12 

887 
742 

$122,600 

$8,109,480 
6,270,695 

Decrease  in  1906, 

79 

$440,727 

145 

$1,838,785 

1  Increase. 


From  the  abo-^e  table  it  appears  that  in  1906,  as  compared  with  1905, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  68  failures,  or  20.48  per  cent,  in  the  manufacturing 
business,  and  of  79  failures,  or  15.49  per  cent,  in  trading,  while  there  was  an 
increase  of  two  failures  in  other  commercial  lines.  The  liabilities  of  failing 
concerns  were  less  in  each  of  the  three  classes  of  business,  showing  a  decrease 
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of  $1,275,458,  or  34.59  per  cent,  in  manufacturing;  $440,727,  or  14.52  per 
cent,  in  trading ;  and  $122,600,  or  8.84  per  cent,  in  other  commercial  lines. 

SiTOaking  of  the  failures  in  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States,  the 
Review  says  that  the  figures  for  1906  "  show  a  decrease  of  200  failures  in  the 
New  England  States  and  about  $500,000  in  the  amount  of  liabilities.  Im- 
provement was  most  conspicuous  in  Massachusetts,  while  the  onty  increase  of 
size  was  provided  by  Ehode  Island.  Not  a  single  banking  failure  occurred 
in  this  section." 


TRADE    UNION    NOTES. 


ConTentions  of  International  ITnions. 

During  the  ensviing  Summer  months,  the 
following  conventions  of  International  Unions, 
aflSliated  wath  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  are  to  be  held  in  the  cities  and  on  the 
dates  indicated: 

August  5,  Boston,  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 

August    5,    ,    General    Insulators   and 

Asbestos  Workers. 

August  6,  Rockford,  111.,  Glove  Workers. 

August  12,  Philadelphia,  Stercotypers  and 
Elect  rot  ypers. 

August  12,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Typographical 
Union. 

August  13,  St.  Louis,  Shirt  Waist  and  Laun- 
dry Workers. 

August  21,  Cincirmati,  Ohio,  Metal  Polishers. 

September  2,  St.  liOuis,  Machinists. 

September  2,  Indianapolis,  Post  Office 
Clerks. 

September  3,  Chicago,  Sawsmiths. 

September  3,  Eureka,  Cal.,  Woodsmen  and 
Saw  Mill  Workers. 

September  9,  Indianapolis,  Brick,  Tile,  and 
Terra  Gotta  Workers. 

September  12,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Cement 
Workers. 

September  12,  Boston,  Cotton  Mule  Spirmers. 

September  16,  New  Orleans,  Bridge  and 
Structural  Iron  Workers. 

September  16,  New  York  City,  Wood 
Carvers. 

September  27,  Waldon,  N.  Y.,  Pocket  Knife 
Blade  Grinders  and  Finishers.  —  American 
Feder alienist . 

Boston  Building  Trades  Section. 

At  a  conference  held  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vising a  means  of  avoiding  disputes  between 
dual  organizations  of  local  trade  unions  in  Bos- 
ton, the  following  plan  was  recomniended: 

"1.  There  shall  be  a  Building  Trades  Sec- 
tion of  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union,  con- 
sisting of  all  locals  now  in  the  Building  Trades 
Council  and  in  the  Central  Labor  Union,  eligi- 
ble to  form  a  Building  Trades  Section  and  such 
other  regular  building  trades  as  shall  hereafter 


apply   for   membership  in  the   Central    Labor 
Union. 

2.  The  Building  Trades  Section  shall  have 
undisputed  jurisdiction  over  all  questions 
exclusively  affecting  the  building  trades. 

3.  All  building  trades  in  the  Central  Labor 
Union  must  belong  to  the  Building  Trades 
Section,  and  for  lack  of  discipline  therein,  for 
withdrawal,  suspension,  or  justifiable  expulsion 
by  the  Building  Trades  Section  a  local  is  to  be 
similarlj^  affected  in  the  Central  Labor  Union. 

4.  All  locals  of  building  trades  to  become 
part  of  the  Building  Trades  Section  must  first 
affiliate  with  the  Central  Labor  Union. 

5.  All  matters  pertaining  to  tlie  construc- 
tion of  a  building  presented  to  the  Central 
Labor  Union  shall  be  referred  to  the  Building 
Trades  Section. 

6.  The  Building  Trades  Section  shall  defray 
its  own  expenses. 

7.  In  drafting  rules  for  government  of  the 
Building  Trades  Section  each  craft  shall  be 
represented  by  the  two  delegates. 

8.  All  delegates  to  the  Building  Trades  Sec- 
tion shall  also  be  delegates  to  the  Central  Labor 
Union. 

9.  The  Building  Trades  Section  shall  report 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Central  Labor  Union 
such  results  of  its  meetings  as  are  of  public 
importance,  but  the  latter  shall  only  act  on 
reports  on  wliich  the  Building  Trades  Section 
desires  action." 

The  above  plan  was  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Coimcil  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  as  a  proper 
solution  of  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the 
application  for  dual  charters  for  Essex  County 
(Newark,  N.  J.)  by  the  Central  Labor  Union 
and  the  Building  Trades  Section,  each  in  that 
count  J'.  —  American  Feder ationist. 

Benefits  Paid  by  Trade  Unions,  1903-06. 

From  a  table  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
it  appears  that  the  total  benefits  paid  to  mem- 
bers during  the  past  year  by  the  66  interna- 
tional organizations  which  reported,  amounted 
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to  $1,839,006.  Of  this  amount,  $1,032,874 
was  paid  as  death  benefits,  $663,437  as  sick 
benefits,  $79,583  as  unemployed  benefits, 
$57,341  as  travehng  benefits,  and  $5,771  as 
tool  insurance. 

Of  the  66  unions,  60  reported  payments  of 
death  benefits;  24,  of  sick  benefits;  seven,  of 
unemployed  benefits;  eight,  of  traveling  bene- 
fits; and  tliree,  of  tool  insurance. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  pay- 
ments of  death,  sick,  and  other  benefits  by  the 
four  international  unions  whose  total  pajinents 
exceeded  $100,000  each: 


Organizations. 

Death 
Benefits 

Sick 
Benefits 

Other 
Benefits 

Carpenters, 
Cigarmakers, 
Iron  Holders, 
Switchmen, 

$227,834 

162,819 

62,749 

138,375 

$80,000 
165,918 
173,134 

1  $90,463 
2  3,625 

Totals, 

$591,777 

$419,052 

$94,088 

1  Includes  traveling  benefits,  $55,294,  and  unem- 
ployed benefits,  $35,169. 
-  Unemployed  benefits. 

The  aggregate  pajTnents  of  these  four  organi- 
zations amounted  to  $1,104,917  or  slightly  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  pajinents  made  by 
the  66  organizations  which  reported.  The 
Cigarmakers  led  with  total  pajnnents  amount- 
ing to  $419,200,  followed  by  the  Carpenters, 
with  total  pajTnents  of  $307,834;  the  Iron 
Molders,  $239,508;  and  the  Switclimen,  $138,- 
375.  No  other  organization  paid  total  benefits 
exceeding  $100,000. 

The  largest  amount  paid  in  any  class  of 
benefits  by  any  organization  reporting  was 
$227,834  paid  as  death  benefits  by  the  Carpen- 
ters; the  next  largest  amount  was  $173,134  paid 
by  the  Iron  ATolders  as  sick  benefits;  while  the 
Cigarmakers  paid  $165,918  as  sick  benefits  and 
$162,819  as  death  benefits. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  various  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  were  reported 
as  having  made  total  donations  to  other  affili- 
ated unions  amounting  to  $147,208.  These 
donations  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  mutual 
distress  fund  wliich  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  defence  fund  and  strike  benefits  raised 
by  assessment  and  distributed  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Respecting  these  latter 
benefit  funds,  it  may  be  added  that  the  Federa- 
tion paid  during  the  past  year  from  its  defense 
fund  strike  benefits  amounting  to  $13,212, 
and,  from  a  fund  raised  bj'  assessment,  it  con- 
tributed $52,619  to  the  strike  fund  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union. 

Trade  Unions  in  New  York,  1906. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  New  York 
has  recently  completed  a  canvass  of  the  labor 
organizations  of  New  York.     The  total  num- 


ber of  labor  organizations  reported  was  2,420, 
and  the  aggregate  membership  was  398,494, 
constituting  a  gain  of  nine  organizations  and 
4,224  members  (1. 1  per  cent  increase  in  mem- 
bersWp)  since  March,  1906.  All  of  the  large 
cities,  except  Troy,  showed  increases  in  mem- 
bership as  follows:  New  York  Citj',  one  per 
cent;  Buffalo,  4.2  per  cent;  Rochester,  10.5 
per  cent;  Syracuse,  2.2  per  cent;  Albany,  2.4 
per  cent;  Schenectadj'',  10.6  per  cent;  Troy 
(decrease),  14.6  per  cent.  Among  the  trades, 
the  principal  gains  were  in  the  building  trades, 
especially  among  carpenters,  building  laborers, 
and  plasterers.-  There  were  22  trades  which 
had  each  upwards  of  4,000  members  in  their 
unions,  the  carpenters  leading  with  29,710.  — 
New  York  Labor  Bulletin. 

Pittsburg  liabor  Temple. 

The  labor  organizations  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
have  organized  a  Labor  Temple  Company, 
capitalized  at  $100,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  six-story  building  to  be  used  as  union 
headquarters  and  for  social  and  business  pur- 
poses. Nearly  one-half  the  capital  stock,  soldin 
shares  of  $10  each,  has  alreadj^  been  purchased 
by  the  members.  No  person  maj^  hold  more 
than  100  shares,  and  only  men  who  are  in  good 
union  standing  are  allowed  to  become  stock- 
holders. The  building  \Aill  be  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000,  and  will  contain  offices,  lodge 
rooms,  a  large  convention  hall,  a  library,  and 
large  club  and  billiard  room,  and,  on  the  first 
floor,  an  employment  agency,  a  restaurant,  and 
a  number  of  rentable  storerooms.  Bedrooms 
and  free  baths  will  also  be  pro\ided  for  the  vise 
of  the  members.  —  Labor  Comj)endium,  St. 
Louis,  Mo, 

Trade  Unions  in  Canada,  1906. 

The  number  of  labor  organizations  formed 
in  Canada  during  1906,  according  to  informa- 
tion received  by  the  Labour  Department,  was 
154,  and  of  organizations  dissolved  85,  lea^ing 
a  net  increase  during  the  j'ear  of  69  in*the  num- 
ber of  unions  in  existence.  Compared  ■with  the 
record  during  1905,  the  returns  show  a  marked 
increase  in  the  activity  of  organization,  the 
number  of  unions  formed  in  that  year  being  103, 
and  of  unions  dissolved  105,  or  a  net  loss  of  two. 
Compared  with  1904  also  an  increase  in  activity 
was  shown,  the  net  increase  in  the  number  of 
organizations  during  that  year  being  44.  In 
1903,  there  were  275  unions  formed  and  54  dis- 
solved, or  a  net  increase  of  221. 

In  most  of  the  industries  and  trades  the  num- 
ber of  organizations  in  existence  has  consider- 
ably increased  during  the  past  year.  The  most 
marked  increase  took  place  in  the  building 
trades,  the  net  gain  amounting  to  26  organiza- 
tions. In  the  fislaing  industry  there  was  a  gain 
of  12  organizations,  in  the  textile  trades  a  gain 
of  11,  in  the  number  of  trades  and  labor  covui- 
cils  a  gain  of  six,  and  in  the  metal  trades  a 
gain  of  four.     In  none  of  the  groups  of  skilled 
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trades  was  there  a  decrease,  though  in  the 
printing,  food  and  tobacco  preparation,  and 
miscellaneous  groups,  the  number  of  unions 
in  existence  remained  unchanged. 

Compared  with  pre\dous  years  the  activity 
of  organization  was  greater  during  1906,  in 
almost  every  branch,  than  in  any  year  since 

1903.  In  the  building  trades,  for  example,  the 
net  gain  during  1905  was  only  nine  unions,  and 
in  1904,  10  imions.  In  the  metal  trades  there 
was  a  net  decrease  of  two  unions  in  1905,  com- 
pared with  an  increase  of  13  in  1904  and  of  36 
in  1903.  In  the  woodworking  trades,  however, 
there  was  a  gain  of  46  unions  in  1905,  and  of  12 
in  1903,  compared  with  stationary  conditions 
during  1906,  and  a  loss  of  12  in  1904.  In  the 
printing  trades  the  net  increases  during  the 
three  preceding  j^ears  were  greater  than  in  1906. 
In  the  transport  branches,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  hea\'3^  decreases  during   1905  and 

1904,  compared  with  an  increase  in  1906. 

A    noteworthy    feature    of    1906,    compared 


with  preceding  years,  was  the  activity  of  organ- 
ization in  the  Northwest  Pro\Tnces,  in  which 
46  organizations  were  formed,  compared  with 
23  in  1905,  25  in  1904,  and  17  in  1903,  while 
only  nine  organizations  went  out  of  existence 
during  1906,  The  net  gain  in  these  three  prov- 
inces, accordingly,  was  37,  compared  with  13 
in  Ontario  and  18  in  Quebec.  In  British  Co- 
lumbia also  the  increase  was  greater  than  in 
any  j^ear  since  1903. 

The  Department  secured  information  with 
regard  to  the  date  of  formation  of  127  labor 
organizations,  formed  during  1906,  compared 
with  94  during  1905,  113  during  1904,  and  243 
during  1903. 

October  with  a  record  of  24  new  unions, 
August  with  17,  and  May  and  July  with  15  each 
were  the  most  active  months  for  organization 
during  1906.  Compared  with  1905  every  month, 
with  the  exception  of  January,  April,  June,  and 
November,  showed  an  increase.  —  The  Labour 
Gaaeite,  Canada. 


INDUSTRIAL    AGREEMENTS. 


Barbers. 
Barbers  Union  No.  182  and  Employers. 

1.  Only  members  of  the  Journeymen  Bar- 
bers International  Union  of  America  shall  be 
employed,  and  not  more  than  one  apprentice, 
said  apprentice  to  be  registered  with  Local  No. 
182. 

2.  Journe>Tnen  to  receive  not  less  than  at 
the  rate  of  $12  a  week,  and  one-half  over  $20 
and  $4  for  Saturdaj^s,  and  journeymien  to  re- 
ceive one-half  day  off  each  week  or  a  whole 
day  once  in  two  weeks; '  one  hour  for  dirmer 
and  one-half  hour  for  supper. 

3.  Shops  shall  be  opened  for  business  not 
earlier  than  7  a.m.  and  to  close  not  later  than 
8  P.M.,  except  Wednesdays  at  8.30^  p.m.,  and 
Saturdays  at  1 1 .  30,  ^  and  evenings  before  holi- 
days at  11  P.M. 

4.  To  charge  not  less  than  25  cents  for  hair- 
cutting  and  10  cents  for  shaving  and  not  less 
than  15  cents  for  cliildren's  hair  cut,  the  same 
not  to  be  advertised. 

5.  To  have  curtains  on  union  shops  drawn 
so  that  the  interior  of  the  shop  can  be  seen  from 
7  A.M.  to  7  P.M.  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

6.  When  having  work  done  in  or  around 
shop,  to  employ  none  but  members  of  trade 
unions. 

7.  If  a  proprietor  has  a  shop  card  removed, 
said  proprietor  shall  have  the  right  to  apply 


for  another  card  upon  the  payment  of  not  less 
than  $2  or  more  than  $15. 

8.  Local  No.  182  reserves  the  right  for  their 
financial  secretary  or  agents  to  enter  the  shop, 
house  or  premises  or  wherever  a  card  may  be 
and  remove  the  same  without  being  deemed 
guilty  of  any  trespass  or  wrong. 

9.  All  union  shops  shall  close  at  12  o'clock, 
noon,  on  holidays,  except  Labor  Day  at  10 
A.M.,  and  July  4  and  December  25  all  day  ex- 
cept when  they  fall  on  a  Saturday  or  a  Mon- 
day, then  12  noon.' 

Indorsed  by  the  Boston  Central  Labor 
Union. 

BOXMAKERS. 

Bozmakers'  Union  No.  201  and  Employers, 

1.  It  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  em- 
ployers and  Boxmakers'  Union  No.  201  that 
the  employers  shall  have  full  control  of  hiring 
and  discharging  their  own  help,  but  shall  agree 
to  liire  none  but  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Woodworkers  International  Union  who  are  in 
good  standing,  and  who  are  able  to  do  the  grade 
of  work  called  for,  or  workmen,  who,  upon  being 
hired  by  employers,  shall  make  application  for 
membership  in  said  union  or  signify  their  in- 
tention to  do  so  on  or  before  the  second  week 
of  their  employment. 

2.  Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work 
for  five  days  and  eight  hours  on  Saturday.  In 
the  months  of  June,   July,   and  August  work 


1  Under  former  agreement  men  had  no  time  off  during  the  week. 

2  Formerly  closed  Wednesdays  at  9   p.m.,  Saturdays  at  12  p.m. 
'  Under  old  agreement  shops  were  open  every  holiday. 
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shall  cease  at  12  M.  In  case  of  necessity  the 
employees  shall  work  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  employers  to  be  governed  by  Art.  3. 

3.  All  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  time  and  one-half;  tliis  includes  work  on 
legal  holidaj's  as  overtime. 

4.  No  work  shall  be  performed  on  Labor  Daj', 

5.  Minimum  wages  for  cross  cutter,  rip  saw- 
yer, planer,  and  facing  machine  shall  be  $13; 
the  minimima  wages  for  nailing  machine  shall 
be  Sll;  the  minimimi  wages  for  top  printer 
shall  be  $14;    other  printers  $13. 

6.  If  an  employee  is  late,  reduction  shall  be 
made  only  for  the  time  he  loses. 

7.  The  union,  or  a  superintendent  whom  it 
may  authorize  in  writing,  shall  have  the  power 
of  hiring  and  discharging  the  workmen. 

8.  No  workmen  now  recei'vdng  more  than  the 
above  wages  shall  be  subjected  to  a  reduction 
by  the  action  of  this  scale. 

9.  In  case  of  a  dispute,  two  representatives 
from  the  emploj^er  and  two  from  the  employees, 
appointed  by  the  union,  shall  endeavor  to  make 
a  satisfactory  settlement;  in  case  no  satisfac- 
tory settlement  can  be  made  by  this  method, 
the  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  State  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  witliin  a  reason- 
able time,  and  the  decision  of  said  Board  shall 
be  final.  During  the  time  that  the  attempted 
settlement  is  under  consideration,  it  is  mutually 
agreed  that  there  shall  be  no  strike  or  lockout. 

10.  The  union  agrees  to  grant  the  employers 
the  use  of  the  Amalgamated  Woodworkers 
International  Union  Label  to  be  used  as  fol- 
lows: 

A.  The  employers  may  use  the  label  on  any 
boxes  made  by  them  for  firms  who  are  recog- 
nized by  the  International  Cigar  Makers'  Union 
of  America. 

B.  The  emploj^ers  shall  not  use  the  label  on 
boxes  for  firms  that  do  not  make  union  cigars. 

11.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  employer 
may  employ  one  apprentice  in  the  nailing  de- 
partment, to  serve  a  term  of  two  years,  at  the 
following  rates  of  wages:  First  year  not  less 
than  $6  a  week;  second  j'ear  not  less  than  $8 
a  week. 

Two  apprentices  mav  be  employed  in  the  mill 
department,  each  to  serve  a  term  of  two  years 
at  the  following  rates  of  wages:  First  j'ear  not 
less  than  $8  a  week;  second  year  not  less  than 
$10  a  week. 

One  apprentice  may  be  emploj'ed  in  the  wood 
printing  department,  who  shall  serve  a  term  of 
three  years  at  the  following  rates  of  wages: 
First  year,  S7  a  week;  second- j'ear,  $9  a  week; 
third  year,  $12  a  week;  and  after  the  third  year, 
$13. 

Apprentices  over  16  years  of  age  shall  be 
obliged  to  carry  the  apprentice  card  of  the 
Amalgamated  Woodworkers  Union  No.  201  of 
Boston. 

The  employer  may  hire  boys  for  pulling  nails, 
sand-papering  edges  of  boxes,  and  carrjnng 
boxes  from  one  part  of  the  factory  to  another. 


12.  The  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  remain 
in  force  for  one  year;  if  any  change  is  desired 
by  either  partj'',  the  proposed  change  shall  be 
submitted  in  writing  to  the  other;  30  days  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  tliis  agreement,  the  parties 
hereto  shall  meet  to  consider  terms  for  a  new 
agreement  and  form  such  further  time  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon.  Agreement  to  ex- 
pire October  1,  1907, 

HolyoUe. 

Cigar  Makers. 

Cigar  Makers   Union  No.  51    and  Employers. 

Scale  of  Prices. 


Mould 

Hand 

Classification. 

Work 

Work 

Seed  Scraps: 

4i  inches,  .... 

$9.00 

$10.00 

4i  inches,  .... 

9.50 

10.50 

4i  inches,  .... 

10.00 

11.00 

5    inches,  .... 

10.50 

11.50 

Havana  Scraps: 

4i  inches,  .... 

$9.50 

$10.50 

4i  inches,  .... 

10.00 

11.00 

4f  inches,  .... 

10.50 

12.00 

5    inches,  .... 

11.00 

13.00 

Seed  Fillers: 

4i  inches,  .... 

$9.50 

Sll. 00 

4i  inches,  .... 

10.00 

12.00 

4|  inches,  .... 

10.50 

13.00 

5    inches,  .... 

11.00 

14.00 

Havana  Filler: 

4    inches,  .... 

$10.00 

$11.00 

4i  inches,  .... 

11.00 

12.00 

4i  inches,  .... 

12.00 

13.00 

4J  inches,  .... 

13.00 

14.00 

5    inches,  .... 

14.00 

15.00 

1.  Porto  Rico  fillers  shall  be  considered  the 
same  as  Havana. 

2.  Working  clean  table  shall  be  $1  extra. 

3.  Odd  shapes  in  Havana  filler  and  scraps 
and  seed  fillers,  hand  work,  shall  be  $1  extra 
for  odd  shapes,  $2  extra  for  extra  odd  shapes, 
and  $3  extra  for  fancy  shapes. 

4.  Odd  shapes  in  seed  fiUer  mould  work  and 
scraps  shall  be  50  cents  extra  for  odd  shapes, 
$1  extra  for  extra  odd,  and  $1.50  for  fancy 
shapes. 

5.  Cutting  to  be  50  cents  in  advance  of  long 
fUler. 

6.  Havana  wrappers  shall  be  $1  extra. 

7.  Havana  binders  shall  be  $1  extra. 

8.  Re-roll  work  shall  be  considered  the  same 
as  hand  work. 

9.  Mixed  scrap  seed  and  Havana,  where  one- 
tliird  or  more  Havana  is  used,  shall  be  consid- 
ered the  same  as  clear  Havana  scrap.  Where 
less  than  one-third  Havana  scrap  is  used,  it 
shall  be  considered  the  same  as  clear  seed  scrap. 

10.  Mixing  fillers  on  the  table,  seed  and 
Havana,  $1  in  advance  of  Havana.  Seed  and 
Havana  mixed  in  the  can,  the  same  as  Havana. 
Mixing  two  kinds  of  fillers,  SI  extra. 

11.  Mixed  filler  seed  and  Havana,  where  less 
than  one-third  Havana  is  used,  shall  be  $1  less 
than  clear  Havana. 
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12.  Where  one-tliird  or  more  Havana  filler 
is  used,  it  shall  be  the  same  as  clear  Havana 
filler. 

13.  All  mould  work  less  than  five  twenty- 
bunch  moulds  shall  be  considered  the  same  as 
hand  work. 

14.  No  manufacturer  shall  liire  men  when 
shop  is  working  on  a  limit. 

15.  All  wages  shall  be  paid  in  cash  weeklj-. 

16.  All  disputes  arising  under  tliis  bill  and 
the  prices  on  odd  shapes,  and  extra  thick  and 
thin  cigars,  shall  be  determined  bj'  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  union. 

17.  Working  single  binder,  $1  extra. 

18.  No  cigars  containing  Havana  filler  shall 
be  made  for  less  than  $10. 

Apprentice  Law.  —  Each  shop  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  apprentice  pro\dded  one  journey- 
man is  employed  his  full  time;  two  apprentices 
to  15  men;  three  to  25,  and  no  shop  shall  be  en- 
titled to  more  than  three.  No  apprentice  shall 
work  at  the  bench  after  5  p.m.  No  apprentice 
shall  work  at  the  bench  when  rest  of  the  shop 
is  obliged  to  lay  ofT. 

Prices  for  Cigar  Packing:  13  top  1-10,  $1 ;  17 
and  20  top  1-10,  $1 ;  13  top  1-20,  $1 .  10;  17  top 
1-20,  $1.25;  13  top  1-40,  $1.50;  12  top  1-80, 
$2.50;  6topl-80,  $2;Perfectos,  15  cents  extra. 

Prices  for  Bundling:  1-10,  $1.10;  1-20  one 
bundle  in  box,  $1 .  25;  1-20  two  bundles  in  box, 
$1.10;  1-40  one  ribbon  (not  pressed),  $i.35; 
1-40  one  ribbon  or  more,  pressed  in  paper, 
$1 .  85. 

Every  lot  of  5,000  which  has  samples,  two 
samples  shall  be  packed  at  the  price  of  said  lot. 
All  over  said  two  samples  at  the  price  of  20 
cents  a  100. 

Extras:  Labeled  cigars,  10  cents  extra;  band 
cigars,  25  cents  extra;  all  over  one  sheet  of  tin 
foil  in  a  box,  5  cents  extra. 

Tliis  bill  of  prices  to  take  effect  October  15, 
1906. 

Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks. 

Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  Union  No.  131  and 
Grocery  and  Provision  Dealers. 

This  agreement,  mutually  entered  into  this 
first  day  of  October,  A.D.  1906,  by  and  be- 
tween the  Retail  Clerks  International  Protec- 
tive Association  through  their  authorized 
agents  [name],  as  president  of  Local  No.  131, 
and  [name],  as  secretary  of  Local  No.  131,  of 
the  city  of  LjTin  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  as 
parties  of  the  first  part,  and  [name  of  em- 
ployer], of  the  city  of  Lynn  and  State  of 
Massachusetts  as  party  of  the  second  part. 

Witnesseth:  That  said  parties  of  the  first 
part  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  and 
agreements  hereinafter  mentioned  and  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  by  all  parlies,  to  be  kept,  done 
and  performed,  do  hereby  lease  for  the  period 
of  one  j'ear  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 


[name  of  employer],  union  store  card,  the  prop- 
erty of  and  issued  by  the  Retail  Clerks  Inter- 
national Protective  Association. 

Party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  retain  in 
their  employ  only  members,  or  those  if  eligi- 
ble who  will  become  members  witliin  tliirty 
days  from  the  date  of  their  employment,  of 
Local  No.  131,  Retail  Clerks  International 
Protective  Association. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
hours  during  wliich  the  parties  of  the  first  part 
shall  be  required  to  work  for  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  shall  be  as  follows,  except  as 
otherwise  hereinafter  provided: 

1.  Week  days.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  not  later  than  6.30  p.m.,  Thurs- 
day not  later  than  12.30  p.m.,  Friday  not  later 
than  7  p.m.,  Saturday  not  later  than  9.30 
p.m. 

If  any  employee  is  reqviired  by  his  employer 
to  go  to  work  before  6.30  a.m.,  said  employee 
shall  be  allowed  time  out  for  breakfast,  equiva- 
lent to  the  length  of  time  before  6.30  a.m.  that 
he  is  required  to  work. 

2.  Holidays.  No  work  shall  be  performed 
on  any  holiday  during  the  term  of  this  agree- 
ment, except  on  Monday,  June  17,  1907,  when 
the  emploj'ees  shall  work  until  12  m.,  and  in 
consideration  thereof,  shall  only  work  until 
12.30  p.m.  on  Thursday  June  20,  1907. 

In  Thank.sgi\'ing  week  in  the  year  1906,  em- 
ployees shall  work  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
evenings  before  Thanksgiving  until  9.30  p.m. 

The  employees  shall  work  until  9.30  p.m.  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  following  holidays: 
Christmas,  1906,  Washington's  Birthday,  Pa- 
triot's Day,  Memorial  Daj^,  and  Independence 
Day,  1907. 

No  work  is  to  be  performed  on  Labor  Day, 
1907. 

The  emploj'ees  shall  work  until  6.30  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  December  27,  1906,  and  on  Thurs- 
day, September  5,  1907. 

3.  Overtime.  It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  all  work  other  than  herein  proAided,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  overtime  work,  and  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  an  hour. 

The  employers  agree  that  the  agent  of  Local 
No.  131  may  call  on  the,  clerks  and  transact 
neces.sary  business  with  them  pertaining  to  said 
local,  during  bu.siness  hour.s,  on  any  day  except 
Saturdays  and  da3's  before  holiday.';. 

It  is  further  agreed  bj'  all  parties  that  the 
interests  of  each  shaU  be  mutually  taken  care 
of  and  advanced,  and  that  any  violation  by  the 
employer  of  the. foregoing  stipulations  shall  be 
sufficient  cause  for  the  surrender  of  the  union 
store  card.  And  upon  demand  of  said  local, 
through  its  authorized  agent,  said  employer 
hereby  agrees  to  surrender  said  card  after  such 
violation. 

This  agreement  expires  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
October  1,  1907. 


RECENT    COURT   DECISIONS   RELATING    TO    LABOR. 
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Wrongful  Dismissal.  —  The  case  of  Gould  v. 
McRae  was  decided  by  the  Di^^sional  Court  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  on  March  30,  1907.  Plaintiff, 
a  machinist  of  St.  Thomas,  entered  into  an 
agreement  in  June,  1906,  with  the  defendant,  a 
manufacturer  of  Tilsonburg,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  cliief  machinist  in  the  engine  works 
of  defendant  at  a  salary  of  $677  per  annum  and 
a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  business.  Plain- 
tiff continued  to  work  for  defendant  until  Octo- 
ber, 1906,  when,  as  he  alleged,  he  was  dismissed 
without  notice.  He  thereupon  brought  an 
action  to  recover  $200  damages  for  wrongful 
dismissal.  Defendant  set  up  that  he  had  the 
right  to  dismiss  plaintiff  at  any  time,  and  that 
plaintiff  refused  to  obej'  orders  and  was  incom- 
petent. At  the  trial  the  Judge  of  the  County 
Court  of  Elgin  adopted  defendant's  conten- 
tions and  dismissed  the  action,  but  on  appeal 
the  Di-\-isional  Court  reversed  this  decision  and, 
holding  that  plaintiff  could  not  be  dismissed 
without  reasonable  notice,  gave  judgment  in 
his  favor  for  $150  and  costs.  —  The  Labour 
Gazette,  Canada,  May,  1907. 

Employer's  Liability  —  Personal  Injury  to 
Employee  on  Special  Car.  —  In  the  recent  case 
of  Kilduff  V.  Boston  Elevated  Street  Railway 
Company,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts held  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  re- 
cover damages  for  injury  received  by  the  plain- 
tiff's intestate  wliile  being  transported  in  a 
special  car  in  which  only  those  laborers  were 
allowed  to  ride  who  were  engaged  on  the  par- 
ticular job  of  repairing  that  section  of  the  track 
over  which  the  special  car  was  being  run.  It 
appeared  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
plaintiff's  intestate  had  finished  his  work  for 
the  day;  that  he  was  being  transported  by  the 
defendant  as  an  incident  of  his  emplojTiient ; 
and  that  the  relation  between  the  two  parties 
was  still  that  of  master  and  servant,  the  em- 
ployee ha\'ing  paid  no  fare.  Notwithstanding 
these  facts  the  e^^dence  showed  that  the  negli- 
gence complained  of  was  that  of  a  fellow  servant 
and  accordingly  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled 
to  recovery. 

What  is  a  "Workman"  within  Employers' 
Liability  Act?  —  In  the  recent  English  case  of 
Smith  V.  Associated  Omnibus  Co.,  Ltd.,  decided 
by  the  DiA-isional  Court  on  March  15,  1907,  it 
appeared  that  plaintiff,  a  motor  omnibus  driver, 
in  the  employ  of  the  defendants,  had  liis  wrist 
fractured  by  the  starting  handle  of  a  motor 


omnibus  flying  back  when  he  was  attempting 
to  start  the  engine. 

In  an  action  for  damages  for  personal  injuries 
brought  by  the  plaintiff  against  liis  employers, 
the  defendants,  e\Tdence  was  given  that  plain- 
tiff was  employed  as  a  driver,  and  that  it  was 
part  of  liis  business  to  start  the  omnibus  by 
means  of  the  starting  handle.  In  addition  to 
this  he  was  pro\'ided  with  a  number  of  spanners 
and  other  small  tools,  and  he  was  expected  to 
repair  anything  that  went  wrong  so  far  as  he 
was  able  to  do  so.  At  the  trial  the  judge  held 
that  tliis  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  leave  to 
the  jury  as  to  whether  plaintiff  was  a  workman 
under  the  Act  or  not. 

On  appeal  it  was  held  that  a  driver  of  a  motor 
omnibus,  who  is  provided  with  spanners  and 
other  small  tools  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
anj'thing  that  goes  wrong  with  the  machinery 
of  the  omnibus  while  he  is  driving  it,  is  a  "work- 
man" witliin  the  meaning  of  s.  10  of  the  Em- 
ploj'ers'  and  Workmen  Act,  1875,  and  therefore 
comes  within  the  Employers'  Liability  Act, 
1880.  —  The  Labour  Gazette,  Canada,  May, 
1907. 

Constitutionality  of  Eight-hour  Law.  —  In  the 
recent  case  of  Keefe  v.  People,  87  Pac.  791, 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado,  it  ap- 
peared that  John  A.  Keefe  and  others  were  con- 
victed in  the  district  court  of  the  city  and 
count}''  of  Denv^er  of  emiDlojing  laborers  on 
public  improvements  for  a  longer  period  than 
eight  hours  a  day,  from  which  judgment  they 
appealed.  The  work  was  that  of  constructing 
a  sewer  for  the  city,  and  the  statute  limiting 
to  eight  a  day  the  hours  of  labor  of  employees 
on  public  works  was  claimed  to  have  no  con- 
stitutional application.  This  claim  the  Su- 
preme Court  refused  to  allow,  and  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  Court  held:  (1)  that  Mills  Ann.  St.,  Rev. 
Supp.,  §§  280,  1,  a,  b,  c,  making  it  a  criminal 
offense  for  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  State  or 
its  municipalities  or  any  contractor  thereof  to 
employ  any  workingman  in  the  prosecution  of 
public  work  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day, 
and  providing  a  penalty  for  violation  thereof 
was  not  sustainable  as  a  proper  exercise  of 
police  power;  (2)  that  the  statute  was  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  State's  proprietary  power  to 
prescribe  for  itself  and  its  auxiliary  branches  of 
government,  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which 
work  of  a  public  character  should  be  done;  (3) 
that  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Denver  was  created 
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by  a  constitutional  amendment  adopted  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people,  with  power  to  frame 
its  o-5\Ti  charter,  did  not  change  the  nature  of 
its  relation  to  the  State  or  exempt  it  from  State 
control  in  matters  of  public  as  distinguished 
from  local  character;  (4)  that  the  State  cannot 
surrender  to  a  municipality  within  its  bound- 
aries the  power  to  enact  laws  to  punish  crime 
and  misdemeanors,  the  operation  of  which  shaU 
extend  to  all  the  people  of  the  State  whether 
Uving  in  mimicipalities  or  counties  created 
directly  by  the  constitution,  or  organized  under 
general  laws. 

Boycott  —  Union  Labor  —  Injunction  Granted 
and  Damages  Awarded.  —  In  a  damage  suit 
brought  by  O.  B.  Schulz,  a  master  baker  of 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  against  the  Trades  and 
liabor  Council  and  affiliated  unions  of  that 
city,  an  injunction  was  granted  and  damages 
were  awarded  the  plaintiff  on  accovmt  of  a  boy- 
cott against  his  bakery  placed  bj'  the  defend- 
ants. It  appeared  that  in  addition  to  posting 
the  plaintiff's  name  upon  the  "unfair"  list,  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  circulated  among 
various  unions,  the  plaintiff's  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  or  aided  in  and  was  party  to 
such  circulation  a  circular  ad\dsing  the  public 
not  to  buy  bread  of  the  plaintiff.  As  a  result 
the  plaintiff  suffered  a  considerable  injury  to 
his  business.  In  rendering  his  decision.  Judge 
Fowler  said  that  "An  injury  to  one's  business 
and  trade  is  on  the  same  footing  as  an  injury 
to  Ms  tangible  property,  and  the  law  furnishes 
a  remedy  for  one  as  well  as  the  other."  He 
defined  "Boycott "  as  "A  combination  of  many 
to  cause  loss  to  one  person  by  coercing  others, 
against  their  will,  to  withhold  from  him  their 
beneficial  business  intercourses,  through  threats 
that  unless  others  do  so  the  many  wiU  cause 
similar  loss  to  them."  He  held  that  a  boycott, 
though  free  from  -violence  or  threats  of  \'iolence, 
is  condemned  by  law  and  that  the  granting  of 
an  injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from 
placing  the  plaintiff's  name  on  the  "unfair  list" 
or  from  distributing  circulars  bearing  a  notice 
advising  the  public  not  to  buy  goods  of  a  certain 
person  was  not  in  violation  of  the  constitutional 
provision  guaranteeing  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press.  Accordingly  he  granted  an  in- 
junction restraining  the  defendants  "  from 
doing  the  several  specific  acts  of  boycott,  or  any 
of  them,  for  the  purpose  or  as  a  means  of  divert- 
ing or  interfering  with  the  plaintiff's  customers 
or  trade."  As  damages  he  granted  to  the 
plaintiff  $2,500  for  loss  of  profits  from  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  boycotting  acts 
up  to  the  time  of  trial,  and  $3,500  on  account 
of  injury  to  his  business  and  his  property  en- 
gaged therein  as  a  whole  during  the  same 
period,  or  a  total  of  $6,000  damages.  —  Baker's 
Review,  January,  1907. 

Election  of  Officers  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
Union.  —  In  the  recent  cases  of  Hickey  v. 
Baine,  and  Murray  v.  Baine,  —  N.W.  —  before 


the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
it  appeared  that  petitioners  asked  for  writs  of 
mandamus  to  compel  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  to  issue  cer- 
tificates of  election  to  the  petitioners,  respect- 
ively president  and  vice-president.  A  majority 
of  general  inspectors  of  elections  declared  the 
petitioners  duly  elected,  but  one  member  of  the 
board  dissented  on  the  ground  of  fraud  and 
declared  their  opponents  elected.  The  execu- 
tive board  of  the  union  set  aside  the  election 
and  ordered  a  new  one.  In  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court,  Justice  Morton  reserved  the  case  for 
the  full  court.  The  Court  dismissed  the  case 
and  held  that  the  election  dispute  sliould  be 
settled  within  the  organization.  In  rendering 
the  opinion  of  the  Coiirt,  Justice  Sheldon  said: 
"  If  we  assume  that  a  writ  of  mandamus  may 
properly  be  issued  to  secure  possession  of  such 
offices  as  are  here  in  question,  and  that  these 
petitions  could  be  brought  against  the  respond- 
ent alone,  although  tliis  would  involve  passing 
upon  the  rights  of  Tobin  and  Lovelj'  without 
their  being  made  parties  or  having  any  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  j'et  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  petitions  cannot  be  maintained. 

"The  rights  of  aU  the  members  of  tliis  vol- 
untary association  must  be  settled  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  wiiich  they 
have  adopted.  RejTiolds  v.  Royal  Arcanum, 
192  Mass.  150.  Accordingly,  before  these  peti- 
tioners can  invoke  the  aid  of  the  court  to  secure 
them  in  the  offices  to  which  they  severally 
claim  to  have  been  elected,  it  must  be  shown 
that'  they  have  exhausted  the  remedies  avail- 
able to  them  within  the  association  and  accord- 
ing to  its  rules.  Olivier  v.  Hopkins,  144  Mass. 
175;  Karclior  v.  Supreme  Lodge  Knights  of 
Honor,  137  Mass.  368;  Chamberlain  v.  Lincoln, 
129  Mass.  70.  The  general  inspectors  of  elec- 
tions have  counted  and  passed  upon  the  ballots 
cast  at  the  election  at  which  the  petitioners 
claim  to  have  been  elected,  and  have  made  a 
majority  and  a  minority  report  thereof.  The 
general  executiv^e  board  have  passed  upon  these 
reports,  and  have  ordered  a  new  election.  The 
power  of  the  board  to  take  this  action  under  the 
circumstances  of  these  cases  is  disputed,  and 
has  been  argued  v\ith  much  learning  and  at 
considerable  length.  But  we  have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  pass  upon  this  question;  for  if 
the  action  of  the  board  was  wrong,  whether 
because  they  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  ques- 
tion or  because  they  took  an  erroneous  view  of 
either  the  law  or  the  facts,  there  was  a  further 
remedy  open  to  the  petitioners  under  the  con- 
stitution by  appeal  under  sec.  106  to  a  conven- 
tion to  be  held  under  sec.  108.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  tliis  constitution  without  seeing  plainly 
that  it  was  intended  and  purported  to  supply  a 
full  system  of  government  by  which  the  rights 
of  all  its  members  and  the  rights  and  duties  of 
aU  its  officers  among  themselv^es  should  be  de- 
termined and  regulated,  under  the  manage- 
ment   and    control    of   the    general    executive 
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board,  wliich,  according  to  sec.  8,  is  to 'decide 
all  questions  of  usage  wherein  the  constitution 
is  silent,  but  with  a  final  and  complete  control 
in  a  convention  to  be  held,  subject  to  the  desire 
of  a  majority  of  the  local  unions,  in  June  of 
each  j'ear,  or  at  an}'  other  time,  upon  vote  of 


such  a  majority.  In  our  opinion,  according  to 
the  decisions  above  cited,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
petitioners  to  exhaust  their  remedy  by  appeal 
to  such  a  convention  before  coming  into  the 
courts." 


EXCERPTS 


Relating  to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  General 
Matters  of  Public  Interest. 


Textile  Instrnctiou  at  Kortli  Adams. 

Four  years  ago  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  at  North  Adams  offered  a  course  in 
textile  design  which  in  turn  called  for  a  course 
in  niiU  calculations.  The  demand  for  textile 
instruction  increased  to  such  extent  that  a 
course  in  jacquard  design  was  established  last 
year  and  20  men  from  several  large  textile  mills 
in  North  Adams  took  the  course  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  George  Fuller,  a  graduate  of 
the  Lowell  Textile  School.  Seventeen  of  the  20 
men  in  the  class  made  good  designs,  several  of 
them  unusually  good  ones,  and  actually  wove 
these  designs  into  cloth.  The  importance  of  this 
textile  instruction  was  recognized  by  graduation 
exercises  of  this  first  class,  to  complete  the 
full  course,  and  that  event,  at  which  there  was 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  attendance,  encouraged 
a  large  number  of  mill  operatives  to  take  the 
course.  The  association  plans  to  extend  its 
work  in  this  direction  by  adding  power  looms 
to  its  equipment  in  order  that  designs  may  be 
woven  without  resorting  to  the  mills.  By  fur- 
nisliing  textile  instruction  in  North  Adams  and 
in  other  places  at  a  distance  from  the  large  tex- 
tile schools,  the  association  is  endeavoring  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  large  number  of  young  men 
in  the  textile  miUs  of  New  England.  — A.  D. 
Dean  in  The  Textile  World  Record, 

CousDmers'  licagrae  of  IVIassachasetts. 

In  its  ninth  annual  report  the  Consumers' 
League  of  Massachusetts  reports  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  activity  during  the  past  year,  it  now 
has  29  manufacturers,  35  tailor  shops,  and  over 
32  stores  on  its  list  of  establishments  entitled 
to  use  the  Consumers'  I^eague  Label,  the  use 
of  which  label  signifies  that  the  goods  bearing 
it  were  manufactured,  bought,  or  sold  under 
right  conditions.  The  routine  work  of  the 
League  has  consisted  in  visiting  these  and 
other  establishments,  in  advertising  its  work 
through  the  press  and  by  public  lectures  and 
discussions,  and  in  reporting  to  the  proper 
authorities  those  ^dolations  of  factory,  store, 
and  workshop  laws  which  have   come  to  its 


notice.  The  League  has  been  recognized  by  the 
National  Child  Labor  Association  as  its  official 
representative  in  this  State.  During  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  in  1906,  the  League 
actively  supported  measures,  two  of  which 
were  passed,  namely  —  Chapter  284,  Acts  of 
1906, "An  Act  Relative  to  the  EmplojTnent  and 
School  Attendance  of  Minors,"  and  Chapter 
499,  Acts  of  1906,  "An  Act  Relative  to  the  Il- 
legal Employment  of  Minors  and  to  the  Duties 
of  Truant  Officers." 

The  financial  report  of  the  I^eague,  for  the 
year  ending  January  1,  1907,  showed  expendi- 
tures amounting  to  $4,042.87,  of  which  amount 
$1,000  was  paid  to  the  National  Consumers' 
League.  The  performance  by  the  members  of 
much  volunteer  work,  including  even  that  of  a 
clerical  nature,  enabled  the  League  to  perform 
its  extensive  work  with  the  expenditure  of  only 
a  very  moderate  sum  of  money. 

The  Consumers'  Leagues  of  Pittsfield  and  of 
Wcllesley  College,  wliich  are  affiliated  vAth  the 
State  organization,  reported  increases  in  mem- 
bership and  encouraging  progress. 

Sbeep  Rentingr  in  Stassaehnsetts. 

An  account  of  the  unique  enterprise  of  sheep 
renting  to  farmers  undertaken  by  the  New 
England  Farm  Stock  Companj^,  wliich  was  or- 
ganized in  1905  under  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts by  the  Greenfield  Board  of  Trade,  appears 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  for  March,  1907.  The 
capital  stock,  $10,000  preferred  and  $40,000 
common,  has  all  been  paid  in,  about  one-half 
of  the  issue  being  taken  by  New  York  men. 

The  company  offers  to  lease  or  sell  its  sheep. 
Fearing  loss  of  sheep  by  dogs  or  other'nise,  the 
farmers  prefer  the  lease  proposition,  and  under 
the  latter  plan  one-half  the  number  of  Iambs 
and  one-fourth  of  the  wool  raised  go  to  the 
company  as  rental. 

Three  abandoned  farms  in  the  hill  toTina  of 
Leyden  were  rented  last  year  as  headquarters 
for  the  company's  ranch,  and  a  professional 
Scotch  shepherd  was  hired  with  his  high-bred 
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dogs  to  tend  a  flock  of  700  to  1,000  sheep  to  be 
kept  on  the  ranch.  At  tliis  ranch,  the  farmers 
may  purchase  sheep,  may  have  their  sheep 
sheared  and  dipped,  may  have  the  wool  cared 
for  and  made  ready  for  market,  and  may  ob- 
serve how  sheep  are  cared  for  by  an  expert. 

The  promoters  of  the  enterprise  are  pleased 
with  the  prospects  of  success  of  their  enter- 
prise, although  on  account  of  large  outlays  at 
the  outset,  no  dividend  on  investment  could  be 
properly  declared.  The  article  from  which  the 
above  particulars  were  taken  describes  in  detail 
other  features  of  the  enterprise,  and  concludes 
as  follows: 

"It  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  experi- 
ment ;  and,  if,  after  a  few  more  years  of  trial, 
it  is  shown  that  sheep  can  be  made  to  pay  a 
satisfactory  and  constant  return  on  the  invest- 
m.ent,  the  day  may  return  when  Massachusetts 
will  occupy  a  position  in  the  industry,  ap- 
proaching, in  importance,  the  place  held  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  Success  in  tliis 
line  will  mean  much  to  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  disturbing  problem  of  abandoned  farms 
will  be  largely  solved." 

The  Carnegrie  Institute,  Plttsbarg. 

The  Carnegie  Institute,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
dedicated  on  April '11,  comprises  five  depart- 
ments—  the  Ubrary,  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, art  gallery,  music  hall,  and  the  newly- 
created  technical  schools.  The  structures  in 
which  these  several  departments  are  located 
are  situated  in  Schcnloy  Park,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  pleasure  grounds  in  the  city.  The 
main  building  is  superbly  proportioned  and 
covers  nearly  five  acres  of  ground.  The  library 
contains  225.000  volumes.  The  Hall  of  Archi- 
tecture and  the  Hall  of  Sculpture,  occupjing 
the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  building,  are 
filled  -with  masterpieces  of  painting,  architect- 
ure, and  sculpture. 

A  feature  of  the  institute  for  wliich  ample 
provision  has  been  made  consists  of  the  teclmi- 
cal  schools.  For  these  schools,  a  tract  of  land 
32  acres  in  extent  has  been  set  off  by  the  city, 
and  the  buildings  will  eventually  inclose  a 
quadrangle.  The  schools  provide  a  complete 
system  of  technical  education  and  consist  of  (1) 
the  School  of  AppUed  Science,  devoted  to  in- 
struction in  some  specialized  calling,  such  as 
architecture,  chemistry,  railroading,  or  electri- 
cal and  mechanical  practice;  (2)  the  School 
of  Apprentices  and  JournejTnen,  wliich  offers 
evening  instruction  to  men  and  boys  already 
at  work  at  some  trade;  (3)  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Design,  which  gives  insstruction  in  tech- 
nical design  and  in  mechanical  processes  used 
in  the  various  arts;  and  (4)  the  Technical 
School  for  Women,  where  women  may  prepare 
to  earn  their  livelihood.  In  these  schools  Mr. 
Carnegie  is  particularly  interested.  On  April 
5,  he  pre.sented  to  the  trustees  of  the  institute 
$4,000,000  for  general  purposes,  doubling  the 
previous  endo-mnent,  and,  in  addition,  $1,000,- 


000  for  further  extensions  to  the  technical 
schools  and  $1,000,000  for  use  when  these 
schools  shall  hav^e  been  opened  to  students. 
Thus  the  institute,  while  comprehensive  in 
scope,  provides  also  exceptional  opportunity 
for  experimenting  along  the  lines  of  industrial 
education,  unhampered  by  lack  of  funds  or  by 
lack  of  young  industrial  workers  to  whom  it 
may  offer  these  educational  opportunities. — 
The  Iron  Age. 

Inadequate  Supply  of  Houses  for 
Workineu. 

The  Iron  Age  in  a  recent  number  called  at- 
tention to  the  inadequate  supply  of  houses  for 
workmen  in  New  England.  It  is  stated  that 
the  building  of  suitable  dwellings  to  be  let  to 
workmen  at  moderate  rentals  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  manufacturing  in  tliis  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  that  private  enter- 
prise is  shunning  tliis  class  of  investments 
because  of  the  very  high  prices  of  all  kinds  of 
building  materials.  Furthermore,  workmen 
are  becoming  less  inclined  than  formerly  to 
seek  homes  at  a  distance  from  their  place  of 
employment.  Accordingly,  manufacturers  find 
it  necessary  to  provide  dwelling  houses  for  their 
employees,  and  in  some  instances  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  locate  branches  of  their 
establisliments  in  several  communities  in  order 
to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  workmen. 
The  textile  mills  have  even  erected  and  main- 
tained whole  villages,  and  other  industrial  es- 
tablishments have,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
been  forced  to  adopt  a  similar  plan.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  article  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  general  condition  is  fully  appreciated 
by  those  managing  great  establishments,  whose 
growth  has  been  more  than  normal  during  the 
past  few  years.  .  .  .  They  realize  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  ...  to  provide  homes  for 
new  men  as  they  are  gathered  from  other  places 
where  industrial  grov\i:h  is  not  so  rapid.  The 
manufacturer  who  provides  such  buildings  is, 
of  course,  contented  with  a  smaller  percentage 
of  income  from  the  investment  than  the  jirivate 
individual,  whose  only  view-point  is  that  of  the 
actual  return  on  his  money  from  each  house 
owned  by  liim.  This  latter  consideration  has 
made  itself  felt  in  another  form  —  namely,  a 
material  advance  in  rents  —  which  is  another 
strong  incentive  to  workmen  to  seek  employ- 
ment where  manufacturers  provide  houses  for 
their  employees." 

Tannery  Schools  Needed. 

There  are  no  tanning  schools  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  cr>ing  need  for  them,  and 
some  day  a  rich  member  of  the  shoe  or  leather 
trade  will  open  his  heart  and  do  what  ought 
to  have  been  done  many  v'ears  ago.  It  is  la- 
mentable that  if  our  j'oung  men  wish  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  science  and  theory  of  the 
manufacture  of  leather  they  are  compelled  to 
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seek  this  education  in  England  or  Continental 
Europe.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why 
a  first-class  tanning  school  should  not  be  suc- 
cessfully established  and  amply  supported  in 
the  United  States.  —  Hide  and  Leather  Reporter. 

A  New  Sttchool  of  Tecfanology  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  North  Carolina  Legislature  has  recently 
made  pro^^sion  for  the  construction  of  a  School 
of  Technology  to  be  located  at  Spray.  Young 
men  in  the  State,  who  are  compelled  to  earn  a 
livelihood  while  securing  an  education  along 
technical  lines,  wall  be  eligible  to  appointment 
as  students  in  the  school,  and  provision  will  be 
made  for  as  many  students  as  there  are  repre- 
sentatives in  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature 
and  for  tuition  and  work  enough  to  enable  them 
to  defray  their  current  expenses.  There  are 
now  120  representatives,  and  each  will  have  the 
privilege  of  selecting  one  student. 

There  are  two  woolen  mills  and  eight  cotton 
mills  at  Spray,  and  these  may  be  relied  upon  for 
assistance  in  developing  talent  and  executive 
ability  in  the  students  by  pro\'iding  work  and 
opportunity  to  gain  experience  in  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles,  in  steam,  hj'draulic,  elec- 
trical, and  structtiral  engineering,  and  also  in 
work  of  the  dyehouses  and  cotton  warehouses. 
—  American  Cotton  Manufacturer. 

A  Co-operative  and  Profit-siiaring  Plan. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  this  Bureau  rela- 
tive to  the  co-operative  and  profit-sharing  plan 
recently  adopted  by  the  Republic  Belting  and 
Supply  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  com- 
pany has  sent  the  following  particulars: 

An  opportunity  has  been  afforded  the  em- 
ployees to  subscribe  to  the  company's  preferred 
stock,  which  pays  seven  per  cent  cumulative 
dividends.  Each  employee  may  subscribe  for 
as  many  shares  as  he  may  be  able  to  pay  for  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  month.  The  purpose 
in  thus  issuing  the  stock  to  the  employees  is  to 
interest  them  in  the  most  economical  handling 
of  the  business.  By  thus  having  stockholders 
scattered  about  among  the  several  departments 
of  the  factory,  it  is  believed  the  work  will  be 
more  efficiently  carried  on,  as  these  stock- 
holders will  see  that  no  drones  are  allowed  to 
continue  drawing  salaries. 

In  addition  to  selling  its  stock  to  its  em- 
ployees, the  company  allows  each  one  an  annual 
bonus  based  on  the  amount  of  salary  or  wages 
wliich  he  or  she  receives  and  the  number  of 
years  employed.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
a  bonus  of  one  per  cent  of  the  first  year's  salary 
is  paid,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  two  per 
cent  of  the  second  j'ear's  salarj-,  and  so  on  up  to 
six  years,  and  thereafter  the  same.  Loyalty  to 
the  company  and  permanency  of  emplojinent 
are  thereby  encouraged.  The  nature  of  the 
work  rendered  the  establishment  of  a  piece- 
work system  inad\dsable.     The  profit-sharing 


plan,  so-called,  is  in  effect  purely  a  distribution 
of  bonuses  or  di\'idends  on  salaries  or  wages. 
This  system  applies  to  all  employees  in  the 
office,  the  shipping  and  the  factory  depart- 
ments, but  not  to  salesmen,  who  are  paid  a 
commission  on  all  sales.  A  commission  of  a 
fraction  of  one  per  cent  is  paid  to  salesmen  on 
their  first  orders,  and  the  percentage  is  in- 
creased vip  to  two  per  cent  as  the  amount  of 
sales  increases.  The  salesmen  are  thus  en- 
couraged to  increase  the  amount  of  sales  in 
order  to  obtain  the  highest  rate  of  commission. 
The  company  also  benefits  accordingly,  because 
the  cost  of  doing  business  decreases  proportion- 
ately as  the  volume  of  business  increases. 
Some  of  the  salesmen  are  enabled  to  earn  from 
.$1,500  to  $2,000  a  year  in  commissions  in  addi- 
tion to  their  salaries. 

The  company  states  that  the  plans  outlined 
have  not  been  fully  tested  as  yet,  but  that  it  is 
confident  that  the  results  will  prove  satis- 
factory to  all  parties  concerned. 

Argrentine  Department  or  Kiabor. 

A  National  Department  of  Labor  has  been 
estabUshed  in  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the 
purpose,  chiefly,  of  preparing  labor  legislation. 
The  basis  for  tliis  work  can  be  obtained  only 
from  exact  and  continuous  statistics  and  by 
methodical  and  impartial  investigations.  Since 
no  satisfactory  labor  statistics  exist  for  Argen- 
tina, the  president  of  the  new  Department  has 
begun  by  organizing  a  ser\ice  of  statistics  and 
information  to  take  up  at  once  the  stud}'  of 
some  of  the  legislative  reforms  most  urgently 
demanded  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
workingmen,  and  has  invoked  the  aid  and  pro- 
tection of  the  authorities  and  the  people  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  necessary  investigations.  — 
Boletin  del  Institute  de  Reformas  Sociales,  May, 
1907,  Madrid,  Spain. 

Bureau  of  JLabor,  Uruguay. 

A  Bureau  of  Labor  has  recently  been  created 
in  Uruguaj'.  The  decree  establisMng  it  pro- 
vides that  the  bureau  sliall  have  charge  of 
industrial  and  labor  statistics  and  that  it  shall 
study  the  economic  condition  of  the  various 
branches  of  employment;  the  hygienic  condi- 
tions of  industrial  establishments;  questions 
with  relation  to  hours  of  labor;  strikes  and 
their  causes  and  the  methods  of  preA'enting 
them;  insurance  against  accidents,  sickness, 
and  disability;  insurance  for  widows  and 
orphans;  old-age  pensions;  the  influence  of 
taxes  on  the  life  of  the  workingman;  working- 
men's  homes;  prices  of  articles  of  consumption; 
the  cost  of  li%'ing;  prices  of  the  products  of 
national  industry;  emplojTnent  offices;  in- 
structions for  the  better  preparation  and  tech- 
nical training  of  the  laboring  and  emploj-ing 
classes;  organizations  of  workingmen  and 
employers;  the  results  of  institutions  designed 
to  promote  agreements  between  employers  and 
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employed;  sav-ings  institutions;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, foreign  legislation  on  all  these  questions. 
—  Boletin  del  Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales, 
May,  1907,  Madrid,  Spain. 

Swediali  Arbitration  I<aw. 

A  law  pro\dding  for  the  arbitration  of  labor 
conflicts  in  Sweden  was  passed  December  31, 
1906,  to  take  effect  January  1,  1907,  and  on 
the  same  day  orders  were  issued  di\'iding  the 
kingdom  into  seven  districts,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  law,  and  prescribing  in  detail  the  duties 
of  the  mediators  appointed  under  the  law. 

The  text  of  the  law  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  For  each  of  the  districts  into  which 
the  kingdom  shall,  for  tliis  purpose,  be  di Aided 
by  him,  the  King  shall  appoint  a  mediator'whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  work  for  the  settlement  of 
conflicts  between  employers  and  employed,  also 
of  disputes  among  emploj^ers  and  various 
groups  of  workmen,  in  as  far  as  such  conflicts 
influence  or  affect  labor  conditions  within  the 
district. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  dutj-  of  the  mediator 
to  follow  -with  close  attention  the  labor  condi- 
tions within  his  district;  under  the  conditions 
and  in  the  manner  pro\-idcd  in  this  law  to  work 
for  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes  which 
arise  -within  the  district;  and,  when  requested, 
to  give  employers  and  emploj-ed  information 
and  adA-ice  on  questions  relating  to  agreements, 
wliich  affect  the  labor  situation  and  arc  calcu- 
lated to  promote  good  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  workmen  and  to  prevent  disturbing 
interruptions  of  work. 

Sec.  3.  When,  within  the  district,  there 
arises  a  dispute  of  such  a  nature  that  it  results 
in  a  strike  of  large  proportions  or  threatens  so 
to  result,  the  mediator  shall,  by  a  personal 
■sisit  to  the  place  where  the  trouble  has  broken 
out  or  in  some  other  manner,  bring  the  dis- 
putants into  negotiations;  shall  inform  himself 
care  full  J'  as  to  what  the  dispute  is  about ;  shall 
pledge  the  disputants,  while  awaiting  an  ami- 
cable settlement  of  the  difficulty,  not  to  enter 
upon,  continue,  or  extend  a  strike;  furthermore 
he  shall  in\ite  the  disputants  or  their  chosen 
representatives  to  meet  at  an  appointed  time 
and  place  to  hold  a  conference  in  the  presence 
of  the  mediator  and  to  seek,  in  the  course  of 
this  conference,  to  determine  the  most  suitable 
method  to  be  followed  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  adjustment  of  the  difficulty. 

If  the  mediator  considers  it  necessary,  or  if 
either  of  the  disputants  desires  it,  the  mediator, 
after  a  conference  ■with  the  disputants  and  after 
opportunitj'  has  been  given  the  latter  to  submit 
proposals,  shall  summon  experts,  who,  together 
with  the  mediator,  shall  constitute  a  board  of 
arbitration. 

Sec.  4.  The  pro\isions  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  do  not  apply  to  labor  conflicts  which 
arise  in  one  branch  of  industry,  in  a  single  in- 
dustrial establishment,  or  in  any  labor  enter- 


prise, for  which  a  special  board  of  mediation, 
conciliation,  or  arbitration  already  exists,  ex- 
cepting when  both  parties  to  the  controversy 
request  the  co-operation  of  the  mediator  or 
when  the  conditions  make  it  apparent  that  the 
special  board  will  not  be  called  upon  to  adjust 
the  dispute. 

Sec,  5,  If,  in  case  of  a  dispute  which  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  mediator,  either 
one  or  both  parties  fail  to  respond  to  the  invita- 
tion given  in  writing  by  the  mediator  to  appear 
at  an  appointed  time  and  place  for  a  conference, 
in  the  presence  of  the  niediator  or  a  board,  the 
mediator  shall  then  notify  the  disputants  in 
writing  that  he  is  ready  to  act  further  as  medi- 
ator in  the  dispute,  if  his  assistance  in  this  direc- 
tion is  applied  for.  If  a  strike  is  protracted, 
or  if  the  mediator  finds  it  otherwise  ad\isable, 
a  new  in\itation  may  be  given  after  a  certain 
interval,  with  a  view  to  mediation  between  the 
disputants,  in  the  manner  provided  in  sec!  3. 
Sec.  6.  The  conferences  which  are  held  by 
the  mediator  or  the  board,  with  or  between  the 
parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  for  their  pri- 
mary object  to  bring  about  an  agreement  in 
conformit  j^  with  the  propositions  which  may  be 
made  by  the  disputants  themselves  during  the 
conferences;  the  mediator  or  the  board  is 
hereby  empowered,  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  that  such  action  appears  desirable,  in 
order  to  effect  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
difficulty,  to  make  such  changes  and  conces- 
sions in  the  propositions  as  seem  fitting  for  this 
purpose. 

Sec,  7.  If  a  settlement  cannot  be  effected 
in  this  manner,  the  mediator  or  the  board  shall 
then  in%ite  the  disputants  to  entrust  to  one  or 
more  persons,  whose  decision  the  disputants 
pledge  themselves  to  follow,  the  task  of  deciding 
between  the  two  parties,  after  investigation,  as 
to  whether  and  how  far  the  assertions  of  one  or 
the  other  side  are  warranted  and  in  what  man- 
ner the  controversy  in  question  may  best  be 
settled  in  accordance  therewith. 

Sec,  8,  If  the  parties  to  the  dispute  will 
submit  their  controversy  to  such  a  settlement 
as  is  provided  for  in  sec.  7,  the  mediator  or  the 
board  shall  then  endeavor,  in  as  far  as  it  is 
found  to  be  necessary,  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  shall  arise  as  to  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  shall  be  entrusted 
the  task  set  forth  in  the  above-mentioned 
paragraph;  it  is  the  duty  especially  of  the 
mediator,  in  the  name  of  the  disputants,  to 
notify  the  person  or  persons  who  are  chosen, 
and  furthermore  to  give  every  assistance  which 
can  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
settlement  desired  by  the  disputants. 

The  mediator  may  not,  however,  undertake 
the  above-mentioned  task  himself. 

Sec.  9.     The  decision,  mentioned  in  sec.  7, 

shall  be  given  in  writing  and  a  copy  thereof 

shall  be  sent  immediately  and  without  charge 

to  each  of  the  parties  as  well  as  to  the  mediator. 

Sec,  10.     As  to  the  validity  of  the  agreement, 
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covenants,  or  other  resolutions  which  maj'  be 
made  or  taken  by  the  disputants  in  the  con- 
ferences held  in  accordance  with  this  law  they 
are  vaUd  according  to  the  matter  of  the  resolu- 
tions and  the  manner  in  wliich  they  are  taken, 
under  the  provisions  of  common  law. 

Sec.  11.  If  a  controversy  affects  more  than 
one  district,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mediators 
whose  districts  are  affected  thereby  to  report  it 
to  the  King  as  soon  as  possible,  showing  in  as 
far  as  maj'  be  its  extent,  and  the  King  shall 
name  a  mediator  to  adjust  the  difficulty. 

Sec.  12.  In  special  cases,  where  this  is 
deemed  expedient,  the  King  may  commission 
another  person  than  the  duly  qualified  medi- 
ator, provided  for  in  sec.  1,  to  settle  a  labor 
conflict. 

Sec.  13.  The  mediator  must  keep  a  journal 
in  wliich  shall  be  recorded  all  proceedings  in  a 
strike  that  requires  his  co-operation  under  this 
law.  Agreements,  covenants,  or  other  resolu- 
tions which  are  made  or  entered  into  by  the 


disputants,  as  well  as  decisions  rendered  in 
pursuance  of  sec.  7,  shall  be  entered  in  full  in 
said  journal  or  annexed  thereto. 

Every  quarter  the  mediator  must  send  to  the 
board  of  trade  ( Kommerskollegium)  a  report  of 
his  work  during  the  preceding  quarter  and 
must  state  therein  the  outcome  of  the  labor 
disputes  to  which  he  gave  his  attention;  there 
shall  also  be  included  in  tliis  report  information 
as  to  the  activity  of  the  boards  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  as  far  as  the  mediator  is  able 
to  obtain  such  information. 

The  report  shall  be  printed  through  the  board 
of  trade. 

Sec.  14.  More  minute  instructions  for  the 
work  of  the  mediator  shall  be  given  in  the  de- 
cree which  shall  be  issued  by  the  King. 

Sec.  15.  Special  appropriations  shall  be 
made  for  compensating  the  mediator  and  the 
members  of  the  boards  provided  for  in  sec.  3, 
par.  2. — Reichs-Arbeitshlatt,  May,  1907,  Ber- 
lin, Germany, 
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Special  Ceiisnses. 

The  result  of  the  special  censuses  of  the  city 
of  Lawrence  and  the  town  of  Framingham 
show  the  total  population  to  be  as  follows: 
Lawrence  (taken  April  13,  1907),  76,616;  Fram- 
ingham (taken  May  13,  1907),  12,609. 

Women's  Edacatioiial  and  Indastrial 
Union. 

In  its  year  book  recently  issued  by  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
Boston,  the  statement  is  made  that  the  union 
began  the  year  1907  with  a  membership  of 
3,375,  a  force  of  150  paid  workers,  and  that  its 
organization  embraced  IS  standing  committees 
and  departments,  representing  103  volunteer 
workers.  Detailed  statements  regarding  the 
purpose  and  work  of  the  several  departments 
and  committees  appear  in  the  year  book.  Of 
the  manj-  lines  of  work  undertaken  by  the 
union,  a  few  only  may  be  spoken  of  in  this 
connection. 

In  August,  1906,  in  collaboration  \\-ith  this 
Bureau,  a  report,  entitled  "Trained  and  Sup- 
plementary Workers  in  Domestic  Service,"  was 
pubHshed.  Beginning  with  the  January,  1906, 
nimiber,  the  union  has  published  a  monthly 
bulletin,  which  will  make  accessible  to  its 
membership  and  the  public  facts  relating 
particularly  to  its  work.  As  an  educational 
experiment  the  union  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Simmons  College  by  which  senior 
college  students  in  the  secretarial  department 
will  be  sent  to  the  union  regularly  for  practice 


in  office  work.  The  students  will  report  in 
squads  of  four,  regularly  nine  hours  each  week 
for  one  month,  and  will  receive  practice  in 
order-taking,  registration  of  employees,  filing 
of  records,  use  of  telephone,  and  other  clerical 
work. 

A  statement  of  the  work  of  the  emploj-ment 
office  for  domestics  shows  that,  during  the  18 
months  ending  October  1,  1906,  there  were 
13,706  employers  registered,  6,572  employees 
were  registered,  5,147  employees  were  placed, 
and  4,131  day  workers  were  supplied.  The 
number  of  permanent  positions  offered  was, 
therefore,  more  than  double  the  number  of 
domestics  available.  The  business  agency, 
which  aims  to  find  positions  for  trained  workers 
in  emplojTnents  other  than  domestic  service, 
registered  2,330  employers,  2,417  employees, 
and  filled  1,799  positions. 

Compensation  of  Railroad  Kmployeea 
in  the  United  States. 

In  a  compilation  of  railroad  statistics  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  News 
of  Chicago  a  section  is  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  number  and  compensation  of  rail- 
road emploj'ees  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1906.  The  report  shows 
that  313  operating  railroads,  representing  206,- 
960  miles  of  Hue,  or,  approximately,  94  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate  mileage  of  the  United  States, 
employed  1,460,778  persons  or  an  average  of 
707  persons  for  each  100  miles  of  line.  Com- 
plete   returns    would    probablj'   show    a   total 
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approximating  1,550,000  employees,  wliich 
would  indicate  an  increase  in  10  j-ears  of  87.5 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  employees. 

The  compensation  of  the  1,460,778  emploj'ees 
in  1906  amounted  to  $900,828,208  or  38.83  per 
cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  313  railroads 
reporting.  On  the  basis  of  tliis  sho\\-ing  it  maj- 
be  safely  estimated  that  the  aggregate  com- 
pensation of  railroad  employees  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  over  100  per  cent  during 
the  past  decade  while  the  average  rate  of  pay 
has  increased  from  12  to  21  per  cent. 

The  following  comparative  summary  shows 
the  average  daily  compensation  of  railroad 
employees  in  the  United  States  for  the  years 
ending  June  30,  1906,  1905,  and  1896.  Atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  these 
averages  do  not  in  all  cases  show  with  absolute 
accuracy  the  daily  earnings  of  railroad  em- 
ployees, because,  as  in  the  case  of  engineers, 
firemen,  conductors,  and  other  trainmen,  their 
work  is  not  always  measured  by  the  day.  Thej' 
do  show,  however,  what  employees  receive  on 
an  average  for  a  da}''s  work  when  all  is  reduced 
to  a  dailj-  a\-erage,  and  form  a  competent  basis 
for  comparison: 


Class. 

1906 

1905 

1896 

General  officers, 

S14.27 

$11.74 

$9.19 

Other  officers, 

5.93 

6.02 

5.96 

General  office  clerks, 

2.25 

2.24 

2.21 

Station  agents. 

1.98 

1.93 

1.73 

Other  station  men, 

1.80 

1.71 

1.62 

Enginemen, 

4.18 

4.12 

3.65 

Firemen, 

2.45 

2.38 

2.06 

Conductors, 

3.55 

3.50 

3.05 

Other  trainmen,     . 

2.37 

2.31 

1.90 

Machinists,    . 

2.72 

2.65 

2.26 

Carpenters,   . 

2.36 

2.25 

2.03 

Other  shopmen. 

1.94 

1.92 

1.69 

Section  foremen,    . 

1.82 

1.79 

1.70 

Other  trackmen,    . 

1.37 

1.32 

1.17 

Switch  tenders,  crossing 

tenders  and  watchmen 

1.80 

1.79 

1.74 

Telegrapli  operators  and 

dispatchers, 

2.17 

2.19 

1.93 

Employees    —    accoun 

floating  equipment, 

2.13 

2.17 

1.94 

All  other  emploj^ees  anc 

laborers,     . 

1.85 

1.83 

1.65 

All  Employees, 

S2.09 

1  _ 

1  _ 

1  Not  computed. 

The  averages  for  some  of  the  classes,  particu- 
larly general  officers,  are  higher  than  final 
returns  -will  show  because  the  returns  on  which 
the  above  averages  were  based  included  all  the 
larger  systems.  In  general  the  wage  rates  in 
1906  were  sUghtly  higher  than  in  1905  and  in 
nearly  every  case  decidedly  higher  than  in  1896. 

Failures  in  the  (Juited  States,  1906. 

The  number  of  commercial  failures  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1906,  as  reported 
by  Dun's  Reidew,  was  10,682,  the  smallest 
number  reported  in  any  year  since  1888,  with 
the  exception  of  1892  and  1899.  These  failures 
formed  0.77  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 


concerns  in  business,  a  less  percentage  than 
that  for  any  other  j^ear  since  1881.  The  num- 
ber of  concerns  in  business  in  1906  was  1,392,- 
949,  or  35,494  more  than  in  1905. 

The  folio-wing  table  shows  the  aggregate 
UabiUties,  assets,  and  excess  of  liabilities  over 
assets  for  all  failing  concerns  in  1906  and  in 
1905,  together  with  the  increase  in  each  of  these 
items  in  1906  over  1905: 


Classification. 

1906 

1905 

Increase 

in  1906  over 

1905 

Liabilities, 
Assets,     . 

$119,201,515 
66,610,322 

$102,676,172 
57,826,0K0 

$16,525,343 
8.784,232 

Excess  of  Lia- 
bilities, 

$52,591,193 

$44,850,082 

$7,741,111 

Although  there  were  838  failures  less  in  1906 
than  in  1905,  the  aggregate  liabilities  of  the 
failing  concerns  were  greater  by  .$16,525,343. 
The  average  habiUties  of  the  failing  concerns 
in  1906  were  $11,159  and  in  1905  they  were 
$8,913.  In  explanation  of  this  pecuUar  situa- 
tion the  Review  states  that  "the  increase  in 
aggregate  losses  of  all  failures  may  be  traced 
to  conditions  so  far  outside  the  zone  of  influence 
on  general  conditions  that  no  ill  effects  were 
felt  beyond  the  few  concerns  directly  connected. 
In  this  class  maj'  be  found  the  insurance  dis- 
asters caused  by  the  calamity  at  San  Francisco, 
a  few  brokerage  houses  that  speculated  un- 
wiselj',  and  some  results  of  excesses  in  real 
estate  operations  at  a  few  points." 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
failures  of  manufacturers,  bj^  clas.ses,  in  1905 
and  1906,  and  also  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
number  of  failures  in  1906  as  compared  with 
1905: 

Number  of  Failures. 


Group  of  Industries. 

1906 

1905 

Decrease 
in  1906  i 
compared 
with  1905 

Iron  foundries  and  nails, 
Machinery  and  tools, 
Woolens,  carpets,  and  knit 

goods,    . 
Cottons,  lace,  and  hosiery, 
Lumber,    carpenters,    anc 

coopers. 
Clothing  and  millinery, 
Hats,  gloves,  and  furs, 
Chemicals,     drugs,     paints 

and   oils, 
Printing  and  engraving. 
Milling  and  bakers, 
Leather,  shoes,  and  harness 
Liquors  and  tobacco, 
Glass,     earthenware,     anc 

bricks,   . 
All  other. 

46 
132 

16 
6 

291 

397 

36 

47 
123 
150 
60 
97 

93 
996 

54 
196 

30 
14 

336 
426 
57 

66 
172 
212 

77 
107 

86 
893 

8 
64 

14 
8 

45 

29 
21 

19 
49 
62 
17 
10 

17 
'103 

Totals, 

2.490 

2.726 

236 

1  Increase. 

The  number  of  manufacturers  who  failed  in 
1906  was  2,490,  which  was  236  less  than  in  1905. 
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In  all  except  two  of  the  14  classes  of  manu- 
factures given  above,  decreases  in  number  of 
failures  were  noted. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  groups  of 
industries,  the  amount  of  liabilities  in  1906  and 
1905  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  liabilities 
in  1906  as  compared  with  1905: 

Liabilities. 


Increase  (-f-) 

or  Decrease 

Groups 

1906 

1905 

(— )  in  1906 

OF  Industries. 

Compared 
with  1905 

Iron    foundries 

and  nails, 

$2,842,378 

$1,729,184 

+  $1,113,194 

Machinery  and 

tools. 

6,142,741 

5,359,582 

+783,159 

Woolens, carpets, 

and  knit  goods, 

727,449 

1,541,119 

—813,670 

Cottons,   lace, 

and  hosiery,     . 

158,000 

1,100,900 

—942,900 

Lumber,  carpen- 

ters and  coop- 

ers, 

5,411,163 

6,015,870 

—604,707 

Clothing      and 

millinery, 

3,989,378 

3,701,558 

+  287,820 

Hats,  gloves, 

and  furs. 

666,627 

475,936 

+  190,691 

Chemicals,  drugs. 

paints,      and 

oils.          . 

1,346,297 

1,499,901 

—153,604 

Printing      and 

engraving. 

1,786,225 

1,795,945 

—9,720 

Milling         and 

.  bakers,    . 

1,087,642 

1,036,757 

+  50,885 

Leather,      shoes. 

and  harness,     . 

1,808,225 

1,828,442 

-20,217 

Licjuor    and    to- 

bacco,    . 

871,085 

1,524,178 

—653,093 

Glass,     earthen- 

ware,       and 

bricks,    . 

3,333,862 

1,748,273 

+  1,585,589 

All  other, 

15,504,290 

14894,984 

+  609,306 

Totals, 

$45,675,362 

$44,252,629 

+  $1,422,733 

The  aggregate  liabilities  of  the  2,490  manu- 
facturers who  failed  in  1906  was  $45,675,362, 
which  was  $1,422,733,  or  3 .  22  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  aggregate  for  1905.  In  seven  of  the 
14  manufacttiring  classes  given  above  the  lia- 
bilities were  smaller  in  1906  than  in  1905.  The 
largest  increase  was  in  the  class  embracing 
glass,  earthenware,  and  bricks,  owing  to  a  few 
especially  large  failures,  and  in  the  class  em- 
bracing iron  foundries  and  nails  there  was  also 
a  very  large  increase.  On  the  other  hand, 
notable  improvement  appears  in  the  leading 
textile  industries,  both  cotton  and  woolen 
manufacturing  liabilities  in  1906  falling  far 
below  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  traders  who  failed  in  1906  was 
7,843,  wliich  was  632,  or  about  eight  per  cent, 
less  than  in  1905.  The  aggregate  Uabilities  of 
the  7,843  traders  who  failed  in  1906  was  $48,- 
186,136,  wliich  was  $3,568,367,  or  6.89  per 
cent,  less  than  the  aggregate  for  1905. 

There  were  349  failures  of  brokers  and  trans- 
porters in  1906,  whose  aggregate  liabilities  were 
$25,340,017,  as  compared  with  319  such  failures 
in  1905,  invohdng  liabilities  of  $6,669,040. 
The  increase  of  $18,670,977  in  this  one  class, 
in  1906  as  compared  with  1905,  was  in  itself 


quite  sufficient  to  accoiuit  for  the  increase  in 
total  commercial  liabilities. 

There  were  58  failures  of  banking  establish- 
ments in  1906,  representing  liabilities  of  $18,- 
805,380,  as  compared  respectively  vnXh.  78  fail- 
ures and  liabilities  of  $20,227,155  in  1905. 
Although  the  decrease  in  nimiber  of  banking 
failures  in  1906  was  somewhat  over  25  per  cent, 
the  decrease  in  amount  of  liabilities  was  de- 
cidedly not  in  proportion  thereto,  being  only 
about  seven  per  cent. 

Accidents  to  miners  in  Austria. 

Under  the  law  of  July  28,  1889,  regulating 
miners'  corporations  or  brotherhoods,  the  cor- 
porations are  entitled  to  assistance  from  the 
central  reserve  funds  in  paying  benefits  in  cases 
of  collective  accidents  (Massenunfiille)  — that 
is,  accidents  in  which  more  than  five  insured 
persons  are  injured  or  killed.  From  the  yearly 
reports  of  the  commission  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  central  reserve  fund,  it  appears  that 
in  11  of  the  years  between  1890  and  1905  there 
were  22  such  collective  accidents  for  which  the 
miners'  corporations  reciuired  assistance.  Dur- 
ing the  other  five  j'ears  of  the  period  (1897, 
1898,  1901,  1903,  and  1904)  no  collective  acci- 
dents were  reported. 

As  the  restilt  of  the  22  accidents  (20  of  which 
occurred  in  coal  mines),  14  persons  were  per- 
manently disabled  and  984  persons  were  killed, 
leaving  663  widows  and  1,560  orphans.  Bene- 
fits paid  by  the  miners'  corporations  on  account 
of  these  accidents  amounted  to  $390,621,  of 
which  sum  $126,144,  or  32.29  per  cent,  was 
allowed  from  the  central  reserve  fund.  —  So- 
ziale  Rundschau,  April,  1907,  Vienna. 

Female  Iiabor  in  France. 

Every  step  in  the  progress  of  the  use  of  steam 
in  industry  has  opened  new  employment  for 
women  and  children.  In  the  Departments  of 
the  Pas  de  Calais  and  Aisne  50,000  persons  are 
emploj'ed  in  the  tulle  factories,  and  two-tliirds 
of  them  are  women  and  girls.  Over  one-half  the 
persons  employed  in  the  wea-ving  and  throwng 
of  silk  are  women  and  children.  The  cmploj*- 
ment  of  all  these  women  and  children  has 
driven  men  out  of  the  business  on  account  of 
the  reduction  of  wages  and  has  materially 
deteriorated  the  artistic  character  of  the  silk. 
It  is  stated  that  for  every  100  men  employed 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  France  there  are  58 
women  and  girls,  in  the  woolen  mills  69,  and 
in  the  silk  mills  71. 

Of  the  37,730,000  population  of  France,  sta- 
tistics record  a  working  population  of  19,750,- 
075,  of  whom  6,805,510  are  women  and  girls. 
The  number  engaged  in  agricidtural  pursuits 
is  8,176,569,  of  whom  2.658,952  are  women. 
Of  the  1,822,620  people  engaged  in  commerce, 
689,999  are  women,  and  of  the  1,015,039  people 
employed  in  domestic  purstiits  791,176  are 
females.  Those  engaged  in  industrial  ptirsuits 
furnish   employment   to    5,819,855    people,    of 
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whom  2,124,642  are  women.  The  percentage 
of  females  employed  in  four  branches  of  labor 
is:  Agriculture,  28;  commerce,  35;  domestic 
pursuits,  77;  and  learned  professions,  33. — 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  No.  2876. 

Special  Oerman  Census  of  Commerce 
and  Industry. 

According  to  a  report  from  Consul  H.  W. 
Harris,  at  Mannheim,  an  important  census  was 
taken  on  June  12  of  tliis  year  in  Germany 
especially  concerning  matters  relating  to  the 
vocations  of  the  population.  The  data  is  ex- 
pected to  prove  much  more  comprehensive 
than  any  similar  data  heretofore  collected  in 


the  Empire.  It  will  show  the  number  of  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  whether  married  or  single, 
in  the  various  industries;  the  number  of  minors 
engaged  in  different  employments;  the  number 
of  those  engaged  at  hand  work,  or  with  machin- 
ery, or  both;  and  the  extent  to  wliich  home 
labor  enters  into  manufacturing  and  trade. 
Careful  inquiry  will  be  made  into  all  branches 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  forestry,  and  stock 
raising.  The  employment  of  the  people  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  as  well  as  in  foreign 
commerce  will  be  considered,  as  will  matters 
pertaining  to  the  invalid  and  other  insurance 
systems  conducted  by  the  state  or  otherwise. 
—  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  No.  2899. 
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[This  department  of  the  Bulletin  will  contain  information  valuable  to  the  manufacturer,  merchant,  a'nd 
exporter,  and  the  public  generally.  It  is  based  upon  the  daily  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of  the 
National  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  as  well  as  upon  original  reports  filed  in  this  Office.} 


Foreign  SteaniMliip  Service. 

Australia. 
The  new  United  Tyscr  Line,  an  organization 
comprising  the  Tyser  Line,  the  German-Hansa 
Steamship  Company,  and  the  German  Aus- 
tralian Steamship  Company,  will  dispatch 
steamers  (whether  full  or  otherwise)  on  ad- 
vertised dates  every  three  weeks  from  New 
York  for  the  following  Australian  ports,  viz., 
Freemantle,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and 
Brisbane,  and  to  ports  in  New  Zealand.  The 
first  vessel  to  inaugurate  the  ser\ice  was  to  be 
the  Hansa steamer  "Trautenfels"  on  April  20  for 
Freemantle,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and 
Brisbane,  followed  by  the  "Hawke's  Bay"  on 
May  11  for  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  and  Auck- 
land, Wellington,  Lyttleton,  and  Port  Chal- 
miers,  in  New  Zealand;  thenbythe  "Itzehoe"  on 
June  1  for  Australian  ports,  and  thereafter  by 
vessels  and  dates  to  be  advertised. 

France. 
Two  sister  sliips  of  over  5,500  tons  each, 
intended  primarily  for  tliird-class  passengers 
and  freight,  are  now  under  construction.  The 
question  of  carrying  second-class  passengers  is 
now  under  consideration  and  ^-ill  be  decided 
shortly.  It  is  the  intention,  in  case  the  new 
ships  are  not  completed  by  the  coming  fall,  to 
put  on  two  vessels  the  company  has  now  in 
use  on  other  lines.  It  has  also  been  deter- 
mined b}'  the  Compagnie  G^n^rale  Transat- 
lantique  to  estabUsh  a  line  of  steamsliips  to 
New  Orleans,  and  while  the  sailing  place  in 
France  has  not  yet  been  fixed,  it  is  probable 
that  Bordeaux  will  be  a  calling  port. 


Nicaragtui. 
It  is  intended  that  the  new  3,500-ton  steamer 
"  Sibiria,  "  which  leaves  New  York  for  Jamaica 
and  Colon  every  four  weeks,  will  call  at  San 
Juan  on  the  trip  between  Cartagena  and  Port 
Limon.  The  first  regular  call  was  made  May  3, 
and  evidently  the  steamer  was  well  patronized, 
as  there  were  26  cabin  and  95  steerage  pas- 
sengers, and  30  laborers  in  addition  to  the 
crew  —  in  all,  212  persons  on  board.  The  trip 
to  tliis  port  consumes  about  13  days.  If  notice 
of  these  sailings  was  published  by  the  post- 
office  in  New  York  it  would  afford  an  additional 
and  direct  mail  from  the  United  States. 

Samoa. 
Consul  George  Hcimrod  writes  from  Apia 
that  the  commercial  relations  between  Samoa 
and  the  United  States  show  a  lack  of  shipping 
faciUties  that  places  a  serious  handicap  upon 
the  development  of  trade.  He  adds:  "  During 
1906  the  steamers  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company,  carrying  mail,  freight,  and  passen- 
gers between  San  Francisco  and  Pacific  ports, 
were  unable  to  maintain  a  regular  service  on 
this  route.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  San 
Francisco  catastrophe,  but  principally  owing 
to  the  frequent  repairs  of  the  steamers.  In 
contrast  to  these  unfavorable  conditions,  the 
Union  Steamsliip  Company,  of  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, has  placed  larger  and  more  commodious 
steamers  on  their  route.  Two  steamers  of 
this  line,  with  good  passenger  accommoda- 
tions, make  monthly  round  trips,  sailing  from 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia,   stopping  at   Fiji,   Samoa,   and  Tonga, 
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making  connections  with  the  Vancouver  line 
plying  between  Vancouver,  Honolulu,  and 
Fiji.  There  are  also  a  number  of  sailing  vessels 
making  trips  between  Apia,  Auckland,  and 
Sydney,  carrjing  merchandise,  and  returning 
with  copra  from  Apia.  Only  one  sailing  vessel, 
with  a  cargo  of  lumber  and  merchandise,  and 
one  yacht,  chartered  by  the  Carnegie  Institute 
for  scientific  observations,  arrived  last  year  at 
this  port  from  the  United  States.  The  other 
sailing  vessels,  fljTng  the  American  flag  and 
entering  the  harbor  of  Apia,  were  small 
schooners  pljing  between  Upolu  and  Tutuila. 
It  is  evident  that  as  long  as  American  shipping 
facilities  are  not  improved  American  manu- 
facturers have  no  opportunity  to  secure  very 
much  of  the  trade  of  Samoa." 

l¥anted. 

[Wherever  a  "file  number"  is  mentioned  in  the 
follouring  notes,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  names 
and  addresses,  together  with  additional  information, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  file  number  must  always  be  mentioned 
when  writing  for  more  definite  information. '\ 

Dress  goods.  —  An  American  consular  officer 
in  Germany  furnishes  the  name  of  a  merchant 
in  a  large  city  there  who  would  like  to  establish 
a  correspondence  with  Massachusetts  manu- 
facturers of  ladies'  dress  goods  in  anticipation 
of  large  purchases,  if  terms  are  satisfactory. 
File  No.  1076. 

Packing-house  machinery.  —  Consul  M.  K. 
Moorhead,  of  Belgrade,  reports  that  American 
exporters  of  packing-house  machinery  should 
communicate  with  the  English  firm  [address 
on  file  at  Bureau  of  Manufactures]  wliich  is 
about  to  erect  a  meat-packing  and  fruit- 
preserving  plant  in  Servia.  Mr.  Moorhead  also 
sends  the  names  of  four  concerns  conducting 
abattoirs  in  SerWa,  with  whom  some  business 
might  be  done.  Correspondence  ^vith  these 
should  be  in  German.  He  state's  that  Servia 
is  now  enjojTng  a  wonderful  prosperity  in  the 
meat-packing  industry,  and  all  these  plants 
are  daily  increasing  their  outputs.  File  No. 
1081. 

Meat  cutters  and  sausage  machines.  —  Consul 
Moorhead  likewise  sends  the  addresses  of  three 
Ser\'ian  butcher  shops  and  retail  meat  dealers 
who  desire  catalogues  of  small  meat  cutters 
and  sausage  machines.  He  states  that  hard- 
ware stores  in  Belgrade  [a  list  of  such  already 
on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures]  deal  in 
meat  choppers  and  that  there  is  a  good  chance 
for  selling  these  articles  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent.    File  No.  1082. 

Canned  fish,  lobsters,  etc,  —  An  Austrian 
merchant  desires  to  sell  canned  salmon  and 
canned  lobster.  He  states  that  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  sell  considerable  quantities  of  canned 


fruits  and  also  canned  salmon  and  canned 
lobster.  The  merchant  is  prepared  to  furnish 
bank  references  and  desires  connections  with 
first-class  Massachusetts  firms.     File  No.  1084. 

Plumbing  stipplies.  —  A  prominent  con- 
tractor in  the  Levant  complains  that  orders 
for  sanitary  plumbing  placed  by  him  in  America 
were  not  filled,  though  he  wTote  repeatedly  dur- 
ing a  period  of  eight  months.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  fulfill  his  contracts,  he  wrote  to 
Germany,  and  liis  order  was  fUled  within  15 
days.  The  American  consular  representative 
at  the  city  in  question  furnishes  his  address 
with  the  view  to  putting  him  in  touch  with 
American  plumbing  supply  exporters  who  will 
handle  orders  properly.    File  No.  1085. 

House  paints  and  enamels.  —  The  British 
consul  in  Madeira  reports  a  ready  and  profitable 
market  there  in  spite  of  the  liigh  protective 
duties. 

American  products  for  Srmtzerland.  —  A  New 
York  business  firm  writes  that  clients  of  theirs 
in  Switzerland  wish  to  establish  a  general 
American  agency  for  the  sale  of  the  following 
Massachusetts  products:  Machinery,  tools, 
agricultural  machinery,  locks  and  keys,  canned 
fruit  and  vegetables,  evaporated  and  fresh 
apples,  and  meat  preserves.  They  desire  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  suitable  manu- 
facturers and  dealers.     File  No.  1092. 

Machinery  for  Chinese  factories.  — With  the 
permission  of  Viceroy  Yuan  Shih-kai,  the 
Acting  Salt  Commissioner  of  the  Ch'anglu  Cir- 
cuit, Chou,  is  about  to  contract  a  foreign  loan 
of  five  million  taels,  covered  by  the  Salt  Rev- 
enue of  that  Circuit.  The  loan  is  needed  for 
the  erection  of  a  cotton  spinning  and  wea\'ing 
mill  and  cement  works  in  Cliihli  province. 
File  No.  1093. 

Hardware  and  builders'  tools.  The  British 
consul  in  Madeira  says  that  there  exists  a 
profitable  and  ready  market  for  all  kinds  of 
hardware  and  locks  and  tools  for  carpenters, 
plumbers,  and  stonemasons  in  spite  of  the  high 
protective  tariff. 

Fruit  evaporators. — R.  P.  Starling  &  Co., 
Mutual  Buildings,  Darling  street.  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa,  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch 
with  a  manufacturer  of  a  good  fruit  evaporator. 
Considerable  attention  is  being  directed  to  the 
drjing  and  preser^^ng  of  fruit  there,  and, 
given  the  right  article  and  the  right  price,  this 
firm  tliinks  it  is  in  a  position  to  handle  the 
business  satisfactorily.  Their  bujing  is  done 
through  London  agents,  S,  Hollick  &  Co.,  16 
Basinghall  street,  London,  E.  C,  England. 

Machinery.  —  Eugene  Rigaut,  23  Rue  de 
Bonnel,   Lyons,   France,   wants  to  become  an 
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intermediary  between  American  and  French 
business  houses.  The  products  which  interest 
him  at  present  are  machinery  and  tools  for 
working  wood  and  metal,  refrigerating  and 
ice-making  equipment,  and  all  kinds  of  appa- 
ratus used  in  making  chocolate,  confectionery, 
cakes,  crackers,  etc. 

Cars  for  electric  railroad.  —  Dimitri  Lichat- 
scheff,  machinery  agent,  Odessa,  Russia, 
wants  eight-wheel  cars  for  electric  railway. 
The  cars  must  pro-vide  accommodation  for  first 
and  second  class  below  and  for  third  class  on 
top,  and  must  be  of  the  latest  tj^Je  and  solidly 
constructed. 

American  importing  and  colonial  re-export- 
ing. —  Consul  F.  D.  Hill  sends  from  Amster- 
dam the  names  of  three  commercial  bureaus  at 
that  Dutch  city  which  place  their  gratuitous 
ser\'ices  at  the  command  of  American  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers.  Mr.  HiU  also  sends 
complete  lists  of  the  houses  in  Amsterdam 
which  import  American  goods.  These  are  on 
file  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  File  No. 
1074, 

Firearm.s.  —  An  American  consul  in  Africa 
writes:  "I  have  had  numerous  requests,  prin- 
cipally from  persons  desiring  to  order  for  their 
own  use  an  American  shotgun  or  re^'olver,  for 
permission  to  see  catalogues  of  these  articles. 
I  have  had  a  similar  request  with  reference  to 
revolvers  and  ammunition  from  one  dealer." 
File  No.  1104. 

Shoemakers'  findings.  —  The  Bureau  of 
Manufactures  has  the  name  of  a  business  man 
in  South  Africa  who  intends  to  open  a  supply 
house  for  shoemakers'  findings,  and  requests 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  to  communicate 
with  him.     File  No.  1105. 

Farm  and  industrial  machinery.  —  A  native 
merchant  at  Cawnpore,  India,  where  there  is 
a  model  farm  to  teach  the  handling  and  work- 
ing of  modern  implements,  is  prepared  to 
undertake  the  introduction  of  American  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  macliinery  suiting 
the  need  of  the  country,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
correspond  with  manufacturers  of  such  ma- 
chinery in  Massachusetts.     File  No.  1106. 

Vulcanized  fiber.  —  A  firm  in  Southern 
Europe  advises  us  that  it  is  desirous  of  corre- 
sponding with  American  manufacturers  of  vul- 
canized fiber  ■with  a  view  of  placing  large 
orders  for  sliipment  to  the  country  in  question. 
File  No.  1107. 

School  supplies.  —  A  South  American  coun- 
try hae  just  authorized  153  new  rural  schools. 


As  some  American  school  furniture  and  equip- 
ment is  now  in  use  there,  the  Anaerican  consul 
thinks  that  our  manufacturers  may  be  able  to 
secure  the  contracts  for  furnishing  all  or  part 
of  these  supplies.     File  No.  1108. 

Preserves,  Sauces,  etc.  —  The  secretary  of  a 
chamber  of  commerce  in  Great  Britain  has 
written  to  an  American  consul  as  follows:  A 
firm  which  is  a  member  of  my  chamber,  and 
which  has  been  established  for  half  a  century 
and  manufactures  high-class  products,  such  as 
malt  \inegar,  sauce,  relish,  ketchup,  etc.,  is 
prepared  to  act  as  sole  agents  in  Great  Britain 
for  American  firms  exporting  goods  not  con- 
flicting with  those  named,  but  suitable  for  sale 
by  grocers  and  provision  dealers.  My  corre- 
spondents have  tliirty  representatives  who  sell 
to  many  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  through- 
out the  kingdom.  These  grocers  have  commo- 
dious premises  where  they  may  store  consider- 
able stock.    File  No.  1110. 

Leather,  fine  and  fancy.  —  The  British  consul 
in  Madeira  saj-s  that  there  exists  a  profitable 
and  ready  market  for  fine  and  fancy  leather  in 
spite  of  the  high  protective  tariff. 

Leather,  —  A  prominent  importer  in  Hol- 
land writes:  "The  uncertainty  in  the  delivery 
of  American -leather  and  non-compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  contract  cause  many  buyers 
here  to  break  off  their  American  relations.  I, 
myself,  have  had  an  unfortunate  experience 
with  an  American  leather  manufacturer  of 
Philadelphia,  who  sliipped  to  me  $8,000  worth 
of  bad  leather  (payment  bill  of  lading  attached 
to  draft)  on  which  I  lost  about  $800.  Proper 
delivery  of  goods  is  frequently  very  untrust- 
worthy, while  many  manufacturers  do  not  give 
measure  in  accordance  with  the  measure  num- 
bers on  the  skins.  In  general,  my  American 
leather  business  is  very  unsatisfactory." 

Woolen  machinery.  —  The  South  African 
Export  Gazette  publishes  a  letter  from  J.  M. 
Buckman,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  South 
Africa,  who  is  anxious  to  secure  as  much  in- 
formation as  possiWe  regarding  the  best  types 
of  macliinery  for  woolen  manufacturing,  in- 
cluding all  the  processes  used  in  the  treatment 
of  wool  from  the  moment  it  leaves  the  farm 
until  it  is  delivered  to  the  dealer. 

Washijig  machines  and  dish-washing  appa- 
ratus. —  An  American  consul  in  South  America 
states  that  he  has  been  requested  to  furnish 
the  addresses  of  firms  exporting  washing  ma- 
chines and  appurtenances,  and  dish-washing 
macliinery.     File  No.  1129. 


PUBLICATIONS    OF    THE 
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The  following  issues  of  the  annual  reports  of  this  Department  remain  in  print  and  will 
be  forwarded  when  requested,  upon  receipt  of  the  price  set  against  each  Part  and  bound 
volume. 


Annnnl  Report  on  tlie  Statistics 
of  Xiabor. 

1893.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
This  report  contains  a  special  report  on 
Unemployment,  and  Labor  Chronology  for 
the  year  1893;  this  latter  will  be  mailed 
separately  for  5  cents. 

1896.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  lo  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Social  and  Industrial  Changes 
in  the  County  of  Barnstable  (postage  5  c.) ; 

II.  Graded  Weekly  Wages,  1810-1891,  second 
part  (postage  10  c);  III.  Labor  Chronology 
for  1896  (postage  5c.). 

1897.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  16  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Comparative  Wages  and  Prices, 
1860-1897  (postage  5  c.) ;  II.  Graded  Weekly 
Wages,  1810-1891,  third  part  (postage  10  c.) ; 

III.  Labor  Chronology  for  1897  (postage 
5  c). 

1898.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  25  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Sunday  Labor  (postage  5  c.) ; 
II.  Graded  Weekly  Wages,  1810-1891,  fourth 
part  (postage  15  c.) ;  III.  Labor  Clironology 
for  1898  (postage  5  c). 

1899.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Changes  in  Conducting  Retail 
Trade  in  Boston  since  1874  (postage  5  c.) ; 
II.  Labor  Chronology  for  1899  (postage 
10  c). 

1900.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  25  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Population  of  Massachusetts  in 
1900;  II.  The  Insurance  of  Workingmen 
(postage  10  c.) ;  III.  Graded  Prices,  1816- 
1891  (postage  15  c.). 

1903.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Race  in  Industry  (postage  5  c.); 

II.  Free  Employment  Offices  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Countries  (postage  5  c.) ; 

III.  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  the 
Negro  in  Massachusetts  (postage  5  c.) ;  IV. 
Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology  for  1903 
(postage  5  c). 

1905.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  20  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Industrial  Education  of  Work- 
ing Girls  (postage  5  c.) ;  II.  Cotton  Manu- 
factures in  Massachusetts  and  the  Southern 
States  (postage  5  c.) ;  III.  Old-age  Pensions 
(postage  5  c.) ;  IV.  Industrial  Opportunities 
not  yet  Utilized  in  Massachusetts  (postage 
5  c.) ;  V.  Statistics  of  Manufactures :  1903- 
1904  (postage  5  c);  VI.  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Chronology  (postage  5  c). 

1906.    Bound  in  cloth,  postage  20  cents. 
Contains,  Part  I.  The  Apprenticeship  Sys- 


tem (postage  5  c.) ;  II.  Trained  and  Supple- 
mental Employees  for  Domestic  Service 
(postage  5  c);  III.  The  Incorporation  of 
Trade  Unions  (postage  5  c.) ;  IV.  Statistics 
of  Manufactures:  1904-1905  (postage  5c.); 
V.  Labor  Laws  of  Massachusetts  (postage 
5  c.) ;  VI.  Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology 
(postage  10  c). 

1907.  Part  I.  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in 
Massachusetts,  1906  (postage,  5  c.). 

Annual  Report  on  tlie  Statistics 
of  9Ianufactares. 

Publication  begun  in  1886,  but  all  volumes 
previous  to  1892  are  now  out  of  print.  Each 
volume  contains  comparisons,  for  identical 
establishments,  between  two  or  more  years 
as  to  Capital  Devoted  to  Production,  Goods 
Made  and  Work  Done,  Stock  and  Materials 
Used,  Persons  Employed,  Wages  Paid, 
Time  in  Operation,  and  Proportion  of  Busi- 
ness Done.  Tlie  Industrial  Chronology 
which  forms  a  Part  of  each  report  up  to 
and  including  the  year  1902  presents  an  In- 
dustrial Chronology  by  Towns  and  Indus- 
tries. Beginning  with  the  year  1903,  the 
Industrial  Chronology  is  combined  with 
that  for  Labor  under  the  title  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Chronology  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of 
Labor.  Beginning  with  the  year  1904,  the 
Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manu- 
factures was  discontinued  as  a  separate 
volume  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Report 
on  Labor. 

The  volumes  now  remaining  in  print  are 
given  below,  the  figures  in  parentheses  in- 
dicating the  amount  of  postage  needed  to 
«ecure  them ; 

1892  (15  c.);  1893  (15  c.);  1894  (15  c.); 
1895  (15  C);  1896  (10  C.) ;  1897  (10  C.)  ; 
1898  (15  c.),  contains  also  a  historical  report 
on  the  Textile  Industries;  1899  (10  c); 
1900  (10  C);  1902  (10  C);  1903  (10  C). 

Special  Reports. 

A  Manual  of  Distributive  Co-operation  — 
1885  (postage  5c.). 

Reports  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  America  — 1902, 1903, 
1904, 1905,  and  1906  (postage  5  cents  each) . 


Labor  Bulletins 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

These  Bulletins  contain  a  large  variety  of  interesting  and  pertinent  matter  on  tiie  Social 
and  Industrial  Condition  of  the  Workingman,  together  with  leading  articles  on  the  Condi- 
tion of  Employment,  Earnings,  etc.  The  following  numbers  are  the  only  ones  now  remain- 
ing  in  print,  and  ^ill  be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  five  cents  each  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 


JTo.  32,  July,  1904.  Child  Labor  in 
the  United  States  and  Massachusetts  —  Net 
Profits  of  Labor  and  Capital  — The  Inherit- 
ance Tax  —  Absence  after  Pay  Day  —  Pay 
of  Navy  Yard  Workmen— Labor  Legisla- 
tion in  Massachusetts  for  1904  — Industrial 
Agreements  —  Current  Comment  on  Labor 
Questions:  Eight-hour  AVorkday  —  Recent 
Legal  Labor  Decisions  — Excerpts  Relating 
to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  Gen- 
eral Matters  of  Public  Interest- Statistical 
Abstracts. 

No.  36,  Jane,  1005.  Tramps  and 
Vagrants.  Census  of  1905  —  The  Loom  Sys- 
tem—Weekly Day  of  Rest— Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labor  on  Public  Works  — The  Cen- 
sus Enumerators  of  1905  — Average  Retjiil 
Prices,  October  and  April  — Semi-annual 
Record  of  Strikesand  Lockouts:  Six  Months 
ending  April  30,  liK)5  —  Labor  Legislation  in 
Massachusetts  for  1905  — Current  Comment 
on  Labor  Questions:  Profit  Sharing  — In- 
dustrial Agreements  — Recent  Legal  Labor 
Decisions  —  Excerpts  Relating  to  Labor,  In- 
dustrial, Sociological,  and  General  Matters 
of  Public  Interest  —  Statistical  Abstracts. 

Ko.  42,  July,  1906.  Non-Collectable 
Indebtedness  —  Pawnbrokers'  Pledges  — 
Hours  of  Labor  in  Certain  Occupations 
—  Labor  Legislation  in  1906  —  Current  Com- 
ment on  Labor  Questions:  The  Inheritance 
Tax  —  Industrial  Information  —  Industrial 
Agreements  —  Trade  Union  Notes  —  Recent 
Legal  Labor  Decisions  —  Excerpts  Relating 
to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  Gen- 
eral Matters  of  Public  Interest  — Statistical 
Abstracts. 

No.  43,  September,  1906.  Organi- 
zation of  Trade  Schools  — Textile  Schools 
in  the  United  States  — Convention  of  Labor 
Bureaus  —  Maternity  Aid  — Stone-meal  as  a 
Fertilizer  — Injunctions  against  Strikes  and 
Lockouts — Industrial  Information  —  Indus- 
trial Agreements  — Trade  Union  Notes  — 
Recent  Legal  Labor  Decisions — Excerpts 
—Statistical  Abstracts— Trade  Union  Direc- 
tory for  1906. 

No.  43,  Jannary,  1907.  Income  and 
Inheritance  Taxes  — Child  Labor  and  the 
Census  — Cotton  Manufacturing  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1850  and  1905  — Railroad  Pen- 
sions in  the  United  States  and  Canada  — 
Convict  Labor  in  M  assachusetts — The  Pres- 
ident on  Labor  Matters  —  Trade  Union 
Notes — Recent  Court  Decisions  Relating  to 
Labor  —  Industrial  Agreements  —  Current 
Comment:  Old-age  Pensions  — Excerpts  — 
Statistical  Abstracts  — Magazine  Articles 
on  Labor  Topics,  1906. 

No.  46,  February,  1907.  Unemploy- 
ment in  Massachusetts  —  State  Free  Em- 
ployment Oflice  — Insurance   against  Un- 


employment in  Foreign  Countries  —  The 
Metropolitan  District  — Population:  Boston 
and  Massachusetts  —  Labor  Legislation : 
United  States  and  Canada,  1906  —  Industrial 
Agreements  —  Excerpts  —  Statistical  Ab- 
stracts —  Industrial  Information. 

No.  47,  March,  1907.  Boston's  Tax- 
payers—  Distributive  Co-operation  in  New 
England  — Industrial  Education  for  Shoe 
Workers  — Technical  Education:  England 
and  the  United  States  — Females  in  Gainful 
Occupations,  18"J5, 1905— Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs :  Massachusetts,  1905-06  —  State  Free 
Employment  Ollice— Labor  Legislation  in 
Foreign  Counti'ies,  1906  —  Current  Com- 
ment: Large  versus  Small  Families  —  Trade 
Union  Notes  —  Industrial  Agreements  — 
Recent  Court  Decisions  Relating  to  Labor 
—  Excerpts  —  Statistical  Abstracts  —  Indus- 
trial Information. 

No.  48,  April,  1907.  Manufactures: 
Massachusetts  and  Other  States,  No.  1, 
Comparison  for  Certain  Industries  —  The 
German  Workman  —  Business  Advertis- 
ings Postal  Savings  Banks— State  Free 
Employment  Ollice  — Trade  Union  Notes  — 
Industrial  Agreements — Recent  Court  De- 
cisions Relating  to  Labor  —  Excerpts  — 
Statistical  Abstracts  —  Industrial  Informa- 
tion. 

No.  50,  Jane,  1907.  Manufactures: 
Massachusetts  and  Other  States,  No.  3,  Com- 
parison by  States  —  Changes  in  Rates  of 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Massachu- 
setts, 1906  —  Free  Employment  Oflices  —  Es- 
timated Population  of  Massachusetts  Cities, 
1906-1910  — Trade  Unions  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries—Quarterly Record  of  Strikes  and 
Lockouts  —  Trade  Union  Notes  —  Industrial 
Agi'cements  —  Recent  Court  Decisions  Re- 
lating to  Labor  —  Excerpts — Statistical  Ab- 
stracts—  Industrial  Information  —  Index  to 
Bulletins  Nos.  45  to  50. 

No.  SI,  July-August,  1007.  The 
Place  of  Birth  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts—  The  Place  of  Birth  of  the  Inhab- 
itants of  the  City  of  Boston  —  Massachusetts 
Forestry — The  Deaf  —  Wage  Agreements  in 
Fall  River  Cotton  Mills  —  Labor  Legislation 
in  Massachusetts,  1907  —  Help  Wanted  in 
New  England's  Cotton  Mills  —  Free  Em- 
ployment Ollices  in  Foreign  Countries  — 
Municipal  Pawn  Shops  in  France  and 
Germany  — Employees,  Mutual  Benefit  As- 
sociations in  Massachusetts,  1906  —  Move- 
ment of  Manufacturing  Establishments  in 
Massachusetts,  1906  —  Factory  Construction 
in  Massachusetts,  1906  — Failures  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 1906  —  Trade  Union  Notes  —  Indus- 
trial Agreements  —  Recent  Court  Decisions 
Relating  to  Labor  —  Excerpts  —  Statistical 
Abstracts  — Industrial  Information. 


